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Thinking  locally,  acting  globally 

NYPD,  others  expand  their  reach  in  fighting  terrorism 


In  the  post-9/11  world,  it  appears,  it  is  no 
longer  enough  for  the  New  York  Police  Depart- 
ment to  confine  its  patrolling  and  other  police 
work  to  the  city's  five  boroughs.  In  recent 
months,  the  agency  has  undertaken  its  own  set  of 
counter-terrorism  strategics  which  include 
sending  investigators  overseas  on  intelligence- 
gathering  assignments,  surveying  the  language 
skills  of  personnel  who  might  speak  Arabic, 
Fujianese  and  other  tongues,  and  a training 
program  for  patrol  officers  in  the  event  of  an 
attack. 

Said  Police  Commissioner  Raymond  W. 

Kelly.  "The  federal  government  has  a national 
focus.  We  have  a much  more  parochial  focus.  We 
feel  we  have  to  protect  ourselves." 

In  August,  the  NYPD  issued  a bulletin  asking 
for  volunteers  interested  in  going  abroad  to 
perform  information-gathering  activities  for  die 
department's  Intelligence  Division.  The  assign- 
ments would  last  up  to  six  months,  and  would 
involve  traveling  to  countries  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Europe.  It  also  intends  to  send  investigators 
to  Canada  and  Israel,  with  assignments  in 
Southeast  Asia  also  under  discussion.  One 
detective  will  be  used  as  a liaison  to  Interpol  at  its 
headquarters  in  Lyons.  France. 

TWo  detectives  have  already  been  sent  to  FBI 
headquarters  in  Washington.  D C.  to  handle  the 
tricky  but  necessary  job  of  expediting  the  flow  of 
information,  and  the  NYPD  also  intends  to  assign 


an  official  to  the  city’s  lobbying  office  in 
Washington  to  help  it  in  its  dealings  with  other 
federal  agencies. 

"We  want  to  emphasize,  we’re  not  looking  to 
supplant  anything  thut's  going  on  in  the  federal 
government  — this  is  to  augment."  Kelly  told  The 
New  York  Times.  "Why  are  we  different?  Well, 
we’ve  been  targeted.  We're  sitting  10  blocks  away 
from  why  we' re  different." 

The  measures  are  part  of  an  overall  initiative  to 
help  prevent  another  terrorist  attack  and  prepare 
for  the  possibility  of  another  In  the  past  decade. 
New  York  has  been  the  target  of  four  terrorist 
attacks,  two  of  those  successful,  noted  Kelly 

This  year,  Frank  Libutti,  a retired  Marine 
lieutenant  general,  was  appointed  by  Kelly  to 
head  the  department's  counterterrorism  initiatives. 
Libutti  oversees  100  detectives  who  work  such 
cases  with  the  FBI  as  part  of  the  Joint  Terrorism 
Task  Force.  Roughly  the  same  number  work  cases 
with  the  department's  Intelligence  Division, 
headed  by  former  CIA  director  of  operations 
David  Cohen.  Some  35  percent  to  40  percent  of 
the  time  spent  by  the  unit's  700  investigators  is 
devoted  to  counterterrorism  - up  from  2 percent 
before  January. 

Libutti  is  also  supervising  a comprehensive 
training  program  that  would  teach  first  respond- 
ers, generally  patrol  officers,  what  to  watch  out 
for  during  un  attack,  be  it  nuclear,  chemical  or 
biological. 


In  uddition  to  sending  personnel  overseas  and 
to  the  capital,  top-ranking  officers  have  also 
visited  the  Naval  War  College  in  Rhode  Island. 
War-college  trainers  will  soon  visit  the  city  to 
work  with  senior  commanders.  And  several  back 
up  command  teams  have  been  created  so  that  if 
officials  at  the  highest  level  of  the  department  ore 
killed  in  an  attack,  others  will  be  ready  to  step 
into  their  jobs,  according  to  The  Times 
The  NYPD  has  also  begun  assessing  the 
language  skills  of  personnel,  seeking  officers  who 
can  speak  Pashtun.  Arabic,  Fujianese,  Urdu  and 
other  dialects,  and  training  others.  Investigators 
from  the  Intelligence  Division  arc  already  reading 
foreign  newspapers  and  monitoring  Internet  sites, 
Dr.  Kevin  Cuhill.  the  head  of  the  Tropical 
Disease  Center  at  Lenox  Hill  Hospital,  was 
named  in  July  as  the  deportment's  chief  medical 
adviser,  a new  position.  Cahill  diagnosed  two 
cases  of  anthrax  in  the  city  last  fall  and  formed  a 
board  to  advise  the  NYPD  on  how  to  protect 
officers  in  the  event  of  a catastrophic  incident 

Weighing  the  pluses  & minuses 

More  changes  are  likely  to  be  in  the  wind  for 
the  NYPD,  following  the  delivery  of  an  indepen 
dent  consultant's  report  that  analyzed  the  police 
department's  response  to  the  Sept.  1 1 terrorist 
attacks  , The  report  by  McKinscy  & Company 
concluded  that  while  the  response  was  effective  in 
Continued  on  Page  II 


Licenses  to  kill? 


New  moves  to  link  visas,  driving  permits 


Agreeing  with  the  argument  that 
thousands  of  immigrants  with  expired 
visas  may  be  in  Minnesota  — some  of 
whom  could  be  involved  in  terrorist  ac- 
tivities — the  state’s  chief  administra- 
tive law  judge  has  given  the  Department 
of  Public  Safety  the  green  light  to  note 
visa  expiration  dates  on  driver’s  li- 
censes. which  are  often  used  as  proof 
of  identity 

The  proposal  was  made  by  Public 
Safety  Commissioner  Charlie  Weaver, 
who  hailed  the  ruling  as  significant 
move  against  terrorism.  Implementa- 


tion of  the  plan  began  on  July  8.  “From 
a public  safety  standpoint,  that  is  most 
important  — that  cops  can  see  when  a 
visa  expired,"  he  told  The  Minneapolis 
Star  Tribune. 

Weaver's  proposal  to  enact  tighter 
requirements  on  the  issuance  of  a 
driver's  license  failed  dunng  the  2002 
legislative  session  When  his  argument 
was  rejected  in  June  by  Administrative 
Law  Judge  George  Beck,  the  depart- 
ment appealed  the  ruling  before  Chief 
Judge  Kenneth  Nickolai. 

Noting  that  the  DPS  already  has  the 


Spotting  gambling  cheats  is 
more  than  just  luck  of  the  draw 


The  Missouri  Gaming  Commission 
is  trying  to  even  the  odds  with  those 
who  would  try  to  cheat  while  working 
or  playing  at  the  stale's  riverboat  casi- 
nos by  teaching  law  enforcement  the 
tricks  of  the  gambling  trade. 

"The  need  for  this  is  critical  because 
this  is  a very  complicated  industry," 
Kevin  Mullally,  the  commission's  ex- 
ecutive director,  told  The  Associated 
Press.  "You're  dealing  with  a lot  of  cash 
money,  so  the  risks  are  very  high." 

The  program,  working  with  a bud- 
get of  approximately  $100,000.  puts 
state  troopers  through  a one-week 
course  where  they  learn  how  to  spot  il- 
legal activity  in  a replica  casino  com- 


plete with  a craps  table,  slot  machines 
and  chips,  cards  and  dice.  There  are 
surveillance  cameras  along  the  ceiling, 
and  a cash  box  containing  $50,000  in 
tokens  sits  by  the  door.  The  program 
was  implemented  last  year. 

Riverboat  gambling  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri  rivers  was  ap- 
proved by  voters  in  1992.  The  slate 
taxes  levied  on  the  casinos  raise  some 
$200  million  annually,  which  residents 
were  promised  would  be  used  to  boost 
education  spending  in  the  state.  Ap- 
proximately 100  highway  patrol  offic- 
ers are  assigned  to  the  casinos  as  agents 
under  an  eight-year-old  agreement  be- 
tween the  state's  Gaming  Commission 


and  the  Highway  Patrol. 

The  gaming  lab  is  run  by  Chris 
Baker,  a 28-year  veteran  of  the  High- 
way Patrol  who  served  as  its  training 
director.  Nearing  retirement.  Baker  was 
asked  two  years  ago  to  join  the  Gam- 
ing Commission  and  develop  the  basic 
course. 

“What  happens  is,  you  have  a high- 
way patrolman  who  knows  everything 
ubout  criminal  law,  highway  law,  but 
nothing  about  gaming  law."  he  told  Law 
Enforcement  News.  "So  when  they 
came  to  the  division,  it  was  recognized 
that  they  needed  some  basic  training." 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  lab, 
Continued  on  Page  14 


power  to  cancel  licenses  of  visa  hold- 
ers once  the  visa  expires,  and  to  note 
such  expiration  dates  on  licenses. 
Nickolai  said  that  additional  informa- 
tion provided  by  Weaver  showed  hun- 
dreds of  applicants  whose  visas  were 
due  to  expire  within  days  yet  held  a 
driver's  license  good  for  up  to  four 
years. 

"While  the  department  presented  no 
evidence  that  any  of  those  applicants 
are  linked  to  a 'serious  and  immediate 
threat,'  it  did  present  facts  showing  that, 
on  a nationwide  basis.  non-U. S.  citizens 
arc  seeking  to  obtain  forms  of  legiti- 
mate identification  documents  as  a part 
of  their  plan  to  conduct  terrorist  opera- 
tions within  the  country,"  Nickolai  said 
in  a six-page  ruling  handed  down  on 
June  21.  "Further,  the  department  pre- 
sented evidence  that  it  has  reason  to 
believe  such  individuals  of  ill  intent 
have  been  operating  with  the  state  of 
Minnesota.” 

Under  the  new  rules,  first-time  ap- 
plicants for  driver's  licenses  would 
have  to  show  two  forms  of  identifica- 
tion. including  a valid  passport  or  a U.S. 
birth  certificate.  Other  state's  licenses 
would  not  be  accepted  as  sole  proof  of 
identity,  although  they  could  be  used 
as  a secondary  source.  The  decision  also 
authorizes  the  department  to  require 
photographs  on  licenses. 

Minnesota  is  one  of  just  a handful 
of  stules  that  have  followed  through  on 
what  was  considered  in  the  aftermath 
of  Sept.  1 1 to  be  a fundamental  change 


in  how  immigration  status  would  be 
tracked  — namely,  making  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  terrorists  to  obtain  driver's  li- 
censes. 

"The  further  we  get  from  Sept.  1 1 , 
the  more  complacent  we  tend  to  get," 
Weaver  told  The  Associated  Press. 

One  year  after  the  attacks,  efforts  to 
link  immigration  status  to  what  amounts 
to  the  nation's  national  ID  have  been 
piecemeal,  according  to  Jason  King, 
executive  director  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Motor  Vehicle  Administra- 
tors. 

"There  is  still  some  legislation  that 
has  been  introduced  at  the  federal  level 
by  Congressman  (Jeff}  Rake  of  Arizona 
that  would  tic  the  expiration  of  a 
driver's  license  to  the  expiration  of 
someone's  visa  document."  King  told 
Law  Enforcement  News.  "At  the  state 
level,  it's  still  a very  mixed  bag.” 

According  to  Matthew  Spccht,  a 
spokesman  for  Flake,  a Republican  who 
is  a member  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration  and  Border  Secu- 
rity. proponents  of  the  bill  were  unable 
to  get  it  incorporated  into  the  House 
version  of  the  legislation  to  create  a new 
Department  of  Homeland  Security. 
Flake  is  still  trying  to  have  it  included 
in  the  Senate  version,  he  told  LEN. 

“Gov.-  (Tom)  Ridge  has  already 
voiced  support  not  for  our  specific  bill, 
but  for  the  concept  of  lying  visas  and 
driver’s  licenses  together."  said  Specht. 
"Our  hope  is  that  once  this  new  depart  - 
Continued  on  Page  14 


Around  the  Nation 


MAINE  — Lynn  Duby,  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  slate  Department  of  Be- 
havioral and  Developmental  Services, 
is  exploring  the  possible  expansion  of 
a six-city  initiative  that  pairs  mental 
health  workers  with  patrol  officers  to 
help  police  in  |heir  dealings  with  the 
mentally  ill, ,£Jig  ,$400,000  state  pro- 
gram currently  operates  in  Bangor, 
Portland,  Lewiston.  Augusta,  Watcr- 
villc  and  Biddeford.  A recent  attempt 
to  expand  the  program  to  eight  coun- 
ties fell  short  in  the  Legislature  because 
of  budget  considerations 

MARYLAND  — Web  site  operator 
Jon  Messner  claims  that  he  gained  con- 
trol of  the  al-Qacda  terrorist  group's 
prime  Internet  site  and  offered  it  to  the 
FBI  for  disinformation  purposes,  only 
to  be  frustrated  when  the  bureau  took 
too  long  to  act.  Messner  snapped  up  the 
address  from  a pool  of  sites  available 
for  sale,  and  filled  it  with  old  pages  from 
the  original  Web  site.  The  decoy  site 
fooled  users  temporarily  but  he  needed 
the  FBI  to  write  new  articles  in  Arabic 
to  keep  the  site  alive.  The  FBI  took  loo 
long  and  other  Arabic  Web  sites  soon 
caught  on  that  Mcssncr’s  site  was  a 
phony  and  began  warning  visitors  away. 
The  FBI  would  not  confirm  or  deny 
Mcssner's  story 

MASSACHUSETTS  — A.  federal 
judge  ruled  Aug.  1 that  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Transit  Authority  did  not  have 
to  post  controversial  ads  from  a group 
advocating  the  legalization  of  mari- 
juana. The  ads  feature  slogans  like  "Po- 
lice are  too  important,  loo  valuable,  too 
good  to  waste  on  arresting  people  for 
marijuana  when  real  criminals  are  on 
the  loose."  Judge  Robert  E.  Keeton  also 
found  that  the  MBTA’s  advertising 
guidelines  were  “constitutionally 
flawed"  and  ordered  it  to  "create  con- 
sistent. fair,  and  comprehensible  guide- 
lines to  avoid  legal  quagmires  over  po- 
litical or  potentially  offensive  ads." 

NEW  JERSEY  — The  slate  has  agreed 
to  pay  $5  million  to  settle  a lawsuit  13 
black  state  troopers  who  claimed  they 
had  been  harassed  and  denied  promo- 
tions. The  lawsuit  maintained  that  the 
troopers’  careers  were  further  stalled 
when  they  made  the  complaints. 

NEW  YORK  — Broome  County 
sheriff's  deputy  Kevin  Thrsia,  36,  was 
shot  15  times  and  killed  on  July  4 after 
interrupting  three  men  who  were  trans- 
ferring stolen  weapons  from  one  vehicle 
to  another. 

On  the  day  that  New  York  City  Police 
Commissioner  Raymond  W.  Kelly  an- 
nounced the  beginning  of  a pilot  pro- 
gram to  outfit  prisoners  with  plastic 
identification  wristbands,  the  17th  es- 
capee this  year  broke  free  from  officers 
in  the  Eastchcster  section  of  the  Bronx. 
The  ID  bands  will  include  a picture  of 
the  suspect,  date  of  birth,  arrest  precinct, 
and  other  information  that  will  be  con- 
tained in  a bar  code.  Kelly  had  previ- 
ously ordered  that  additional  metal  bars 
to  which  prisoners  could  be  handcuffed 
be  installed  in  interrogation  rooms,  and 
called  for  improved  training  in  prisoner 
transportation. 

The  Niagara  Police  Department  re- 


started its  midnight  patrol  shift  on  Aug. 
I after  a five-month  suspension.  The 
midnight  shift  had  been  suspended  due 
to  a combination  of  fiscal  reasons,  in- 
cluding (lie  need  to  keep  an  injured  of- 
ficer on  full  pay.  The  injured  officer  has 
since  been  accepted  into  the  state  re- 
tirement system.  The  Niagara  County 
Sheriff's  Department  and  State  Police 
had  been  patrolling  the  town  overnight. 

The  number  of  registered  sex  offend- 
ers in  the  state  has  increased  by  more 
than  50  percent  to  14,444,  up  from 
9,336  in  1999.  Although  law  enforce- 
ment and  community  officials  say  that 
the  registry  is  strong  when  it  comes  to 
getting  convicted  offenders  to  register, 
its  weakness  is  in  public  notification, 
which  varies  considerably  from  county 
to  county.  In  addition,  a federal  court 
injunction  has  barred  the  state  from  re- 
leasing information  about  thousands  of 
sex  offenders  until  they  get  new  hear- 
ings to  will  determine  whether  they  are 
high,  moderate  or  low  risk  offenders. 

PENNSYLVANIA  - A task  force 
looking  at  ways  to  increase  profession- 
alism in  the  Erie  police  force  has  rec- 
ommended that  there  be  a written  policy 
about  officers  with  tattoos.  The  policy 
on  tattoos,  which  has  not  yet  been  ap- 
proved by  the  bureau's  union,  states: 
‘Tattoos  visible  to  others  while  on  duty 
shall  not  be  sexually  offensive,  ethni- 
cally offensive  or  religiously  offensive 
to  a reasonable  person.  Tattoos  shall  not 
be  permitted  above  the  neck."  The  task 
force’s  104  recommendations  also  in- 
clude adding  20  more  officers  and  cre- 
ating a merit  system  for  promotion. 

A study  by  an  independent  research 
firm  has  concluded  that  Allegheny 
County's  three  suburban  booking  cen- 
ters are  not  cost  effective  and  should 
be  closed.  The  centers  were  opened  in 
response  to  complaints  from  smaller 
communities  who  felt  they  were  get- 
ting less  police  coverage  because  of  the 
travel  time  for  officers  to  go  to  and  from 
the  booking  center  in  downtown  Pitts- 
burgh. The  study  found,  however,  that 
85  percent  of  all  suburban  suspects  were 
still  being  processed  downtown  and  that 
the  average  cost  of  a booking  at  one  of 
the  three  regional  centers  was  8 times 
higher  than  in  Pittsburgh. 

Lawsuits  filed  by  five  women  assert 
that  former  state  police  trooper  Michael 
Evans,  who  is  serving  a 5-  to  10-year 
sentence  for  sexual  misconduct  against 
several  women  and  teen-age  girls, 
should  never  have  been  hired  in  the  first 
place.  The  lawsuits  maintain  that  when 
Evans  applied  for  the  state  police  job 
in  1995,  information  about  disciplinary 
problems  while  he  worked  with  other 
agencies  came  to  light,  but  concerns 
about  his  suitability  as  a trooper  were 
never  included  in  the  pre-employment 
background  report. 

Pittsburgh  police  say  the  shooting  death 
of  an  8-year-old  girl  last  winter  has 
prompted  more  witnesses  to  come  for- 
ward in  other  homicides.  Police  this 
year  have  solved  19  out  of  25  homi- 
cides, or  about  76  percent.  In  2001 . the 
success  rate  was  62  percent. 

VERMONT  — After  ending  the  last 
budget  year  with  a $1.3  million  deficit 
that  included  $725,000  in  unpaid  bills, 
the  State  Public  Safety  Department  has 
been  put  on  a monthly  allowance.  The 
public  safety  commissioner  said  that  his 
budget  was  too  tight. 
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FLORIDA  — Citing  a policy  issued 
in  1989,  St.  Petersburg  Police  Chief 
Chuck  Harmon  abruptly  banned  all 
members  of  his  department  from  speak- 
ing with  the  press  and  directed  that  all 
requests  for  information  be  referred  to 
the  SPPD's  public  information  officers. 
Although  the  department  denied  any 
connection,  the  announcement  came 
one  day  after  Hannon  called  an  editor 
for  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  to  protest 
the  paper's  pursuit  of  a news  story  that 
details  the  uncertain  results  of  a joint 
city-county  drug  enforcement  effort. 

Six  young  men  looking  for  "magic 
mushrooms"  in  a manure-dotted  cow 
pasture  in  Pasco  County  were  arrested 
on  trespassing  charges.  They  were  not 
charged  with  drug  possession  because 
the  state  does  not  consider  possession 
of  the  mushrooms  illegal.  The  mush- 
rooms. which  contain  the  hallucinogen 
psilocybin,  often  grow  on  cow  patties. 

The  Palm  Beach  County  Law  Enforce- 
ment Planning  Council  will  begin  to 
record  and  track  the  identities  of  par- 
ents’ live-in  companions  whenever  a 
child  abuse  or  neglect  complaint  is  filed, 
regardless  of  whether  the  companion  is 
a suspect  in  the  complaint.  In  2000,  of 
the  30  children  who  died  in  Florida 
from  abuse,  eight  died  at  the  hands  of 
or  while  being  watched  by  their 
mother's  boyfriends. 

GEORGIA  — Hall  County  sheriff's 
deputies  are  arming  themselves  with 
another  weapon  to  stop  gang  violence 
— spray  paint.  The  county  has  had  four 
gang-related  killings  so  far  this  year,  as 
rival  gangs  graffiti  buildings  in  their 
battles  over  turf.  The  department  thinks 
that  spraying  over  graffiti  curbs  the  vio- 
lence and  has  cut  new  graffiti  by  up  to 
30  percent. 

Following  a 22-mile  police  chase  that 
ended  in  a fatal  collision,  Peachtree  City 
Police  Chief  Jim  Murray  has  asked 
Gov.  Roy  Barnes  to  develop  legislation 
governing  pursuits  to  prevent  innocent 
deaths.  The  chase  began  when  Lorarne 
McCrary,  37,  left  the  scene  of  an  acci- 
dent. Her  three  children  were  in  the  car 
with  her  as  she  led  police  on  a chase 
that  reached  100  mph.  Her  car  eventu- 
ally smashed  into  a minivan  in  a shop- 
ping center  parking  lot,  killing  Chuck 
Vicha,  41,  who  had  gone  out  to  get  a 
cold  soda.  McCrary,  who  was  in  criti- 
cal condition,  had  not  yet  been  charged. 
One  child  was  in  serious  condition  and 
two  others  were  treated  and  released. 

LOUISIANA  — A new  program  in 
Jefferson  Parish  will  provide  free  cell 
phones  to  senior  citizens  for  use  in 
emergency  situations.  So  far,  the  pro- 
gram had  collected  300  inactive  cell 
phone  donations  from  friends  and  rela- 
tives. Seniors  will  not  be  able  to  use 
the  phones  for  all  calls,  but  will  be  able 
to  dial  911. 

MISSISSIPPI  — After  several  citizens 
expressed  concern  over  the  potential  for 
police  dogs  to  do  harm,  the  Laurel  Po- 
lice Department  changed  some  of  the 
K-9  unit's  policies.  Dogs  and  their  han- 
dlers will  no  longer  be  used  in  aggres- 


sive situations  and  dogs  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  bite  under  any  circumstance, 
Dogs  will  also  not  be  sent  into  build- 
ings to  assist  in  arresting  suspects. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Chowan 
County  sheriff’s  deputy  Richard  Ed- 
ward Ashley,  Jr.,  Charlotte- 
Mecklenbeig  police  Sgt-  Anthony  Scott 
Futrell  and  Boone  police  Maj.  Robert 
C.  Kennedy  were  killed  on  July  17 
when  the  plane  they  were  using  to 
search  for  marijuana  plants  crashed. 
The  flight  was  part  of  a statewide  pro- 
gram that  used  small  aircraft  from  the 
National  Guard  for  drug  surveillance. 

The  Greensboro  police  are  making  it 
harder  for  thieves  to  steal  license  plates, 
by  giving  car  owners  tamper-resistant 
bolls.  The  bolts,  which  Officer  C.  T. 
“Bud"  Blaylock  found  at  a distributor 
for  28  cents  each,  have  a rounded  head 
so  that  pliers  can’t  twist  them  off.  The 
city  bought  the  first  batch  of  bolts  for 
$400,  and  donations  have  allowed 
Blaylock  to  order  1000  more.  In  the  past 
1 8 months,  more  than  800  people  in  the 
city  reported  the  theft  of  their  tags. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — More  than 
800  fellow  officers  attended  funeral 
services  for  Highway  Patrol  Cpl.  Ken- 
neth “Jeff"  Johnson,  38,  who  was  shot 
and  killed  July  7 at  a traffic  checkpoint. 

TENNESSEE  — After  a fisherman 
rescued  a a local  couple,  Steven 
Womac,  37,  and  his  wife  Tammy,  32, 
from  their  sinking  boat  on  July  23, 
Meigs  County  police  discovered  that 
the  vessel  was  a floating  methamphet- 
amine  lab.  Although  this  was  the  first 
waterborne  meth  lab  found  by  the 
sheriff's  department,  deputies  were 
warned  about  the  possibility  of  boats 
being  used  for  that  purpose  at  a train- 
ing session  earlier  this  year. 

VIRGINIA  — In  June,  Roanoke  po- 
lice K-9  officers  John  Hoover  and  R.  A. 
Bower,  along  with  their  four-legged 
partners  Axl  and  Blitz,  were  joined  by 
television  crews  from  Animal  Planet, 
who  were  filming  a one-hour  documen- 
tary called  "A  Nose  for  Crime."  The 
program,  which  will  feature  exceptional 
police  dogs  from  Reno,  Los  Angeles, 
Tampa,  and  Great  Britain,  is  scheduled 
to  air  on  Oct.  22.  Hoover,  a master 
trainer,  served  as  a technical  adviser  for 
the  production  company. 


ILLINOIS  — Members  of  the  Spring- 
field  Police  Department,  the  Sangamon 
County  Sheriff's  Office,  the  National 
Alliance  for  the  Mentally  111  and  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  of  Central  Illinois 
will  travel  to  Memphis  to  study  that 
city’s  nationally  acclaimed  model  of 
police  crisis  intervention  teams  for  deal- 
ing with  the  mentally  ill.  The  idea  for 
better  training  came  after  the  death  of 
Andrew  Sallenger,  whose  family 
claimed  that  he  was  hogtied  and  beaten 
by  three  Springfield  police  officers, 
causing  his  death.  The  incident  is  be- 
ing investigated  by  state  police  and  the 
FBI,  as  well  as  the  Springfield  depart- 
ment, though  it  maintains  that  the  of- 
ficers did  nothing  wrong.  [See  LEN, 
Dec.  15/31,2000.] 

INDIANA  — Beginning  in  January, 


changes  in  the  state's  sex  offender  reg- 
istry will  require  all  sheriff’s  depart- 
ments to  post  sex  offenders’  names, 
addresses  and  photographs  on  a pub- 
licly accessible  Web  site.  Previously, 
city  and  town  police  were  responsible 
for  keeping  records  and  the  informa- 
tion was  not  posted  on  a central  site. 

KENTUCKY  — Accustomed  to  los- 
ing officers  to  other  agencies,  the  Ken- 
tucky Stale  Police  is  now  recruiting 
officers  from  other  police  departments 
throughout  the  state  to  fill  its  depleting 
ranks  as  more  baby  boomers  retire.  The 
president  of  the  Kentucky  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Versailles  Police 
Chief  Allen  Love,  said  that  the  move  is 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  improved 
training  and  quality  of  officers  from 
smaller  local  agencies.  The  KSP  train- 
ing program  for  experienced  officers 
will  be  cut  in  half  to  1 1 weeks  and  will 
include  more  specialized  training  in 
state  practices  and  procedures. 

After  a car  carrying  a container  of  an- 
hydrous ammonia  fertilizer,  a key  in- 
gredient in  the  manufacture  of  meth- 
amphetamine.  exploded  in  southwest 
Kentucky  last  fall,  investigators  discov- 
ered that  it  was  a rolling  meth  lab,  un- 
derscoring a growing  problem.  The 
head  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration, Asa  Hutchinson,  said  during 
a recent  visit  to  Lexington  that  as  po- 
lice become  more  aggressive  in  mak- 
ing arrests,  meth  producers  are  coming 
up  with  innovative  ways  to  hide  their 
labs,  including  making  the  labs  mobile 
and  sometimes  keeping  them  in  the 
trunks  of  cars.  According  to  one  esti- 
mate. up  to  20  percent  of  the  meth  labs 
in  western  Kentucky  are  mobile. 

MICHIGAN  — Back  in  1987.  the 
Detroit  police  set  up  a special  phone 
line  to  make  it  easier  for  victims  to  re- 
port stolen  vehicles.  Apparently,  how- 
ever, the  system  has  also  made  it  too 
easy  for  people  to  file  false  reports.  Of 
the  nearly  54,000  vehicles  reported  sto- 
len statewide  in  2000,  half  were  re- 
ported in  Detroit,  and  half  of  those  re- 
ports are  bogus,  according  to  police, 
prosecutors  and  insurance  companies. 
Lt.  Samuel  Carter,  head  of  the  police 
department's  commercial  auto  theft 
unit,  said  that  the  current  call-in  sys- 
tem should  be  changed  to  require  that 
people  who  report  auto  theft  file  an 
additional  report  in  person  within  10 
days.  Currently,  Detroiters  pay  50  per- 
cent more  per  year  for  auto  insurance 
than  other  drivers  in  the  state. 

OHIO  — A new  dispatch  system  in 
Miami  County  is  moving  ahead  slowly 
and  could  take  more  than  1 8 months  to 
become  operational.  The  $ 1.269-mil- 
lion cost  of  the  system,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  board  and  county  com- 
missioners in  June,  will  be  covered  by 
county  sales  tax  dollars.  The  system 
will  include  computer-aided  dispatch- 
ing for  police,  fire  and  emergency  medi- 
cal services,  along  with  a police  records 
management  system,  mobile  comput- 
ing and  networking  systems. 

Hermando  “Cliff'  Harton,  Jr.,  39,  a re- 
cently fired  Columbus  police  officer, 
allegedly  killed  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  a 
27-year-old  recruit  at  the  Columbus 
police  academy,  on  Aug.  2.  He  then  fled 
their  Prairie  Township  home  with  the 
couple's  three  children  and  his  son  from 
another  relationship,  and  led  police  on 
a multicounty  car  chase.  After  police 
stopped  the  sports-utility  vehicle  he  had 
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stolen,  Hanon  ran  into  trees  in  a high- 
way median  and  was  shot  and  critically 
wounded  by  troopers  from  the  State 
Highway  Patrol. 

WISCONSIN  — Hohart-Lawrence 
police  officers  Stephanie  Markins,  32, 
and  Robert  Ettcr,  56,  were  killed  July 
22  while  sitting  in  their  squad  car  do- 
ing routine  paperwork.  An  Oneida  resi- 
dent, Tyson  Krcuscher.  is  charged  with 
two  counts  of  first-degree  intentional 
homicide  for  allegedly  ramming  his 
track  into  the  patrol  car  at  high  speed. 
The  deaths  left  the  Hobart-Lawrence 
department  with  only  two  other  offic- 
ers. prompting  other  police  departments 
in  the  area  to  help  out. 

Brookfield  Police  Chief  Daniel  Tbshaus 
has  been  granted  a temporary  restrain- 
ing order  against  one  of  his  captains, 
Douglas  Turner,  after  a psychiatric  so- 
cial worker  warned  him  that  Tbmcr  had 
made  death  threats  about  him.  TUmer 
has  been  on  medical  leave  since  March. 

The  Milwaukee  County  Law  Enforce- 
ment Association  has  formed  a task 
force  to  study  funding  alternatives  for 
the  county  helicopter,  as  Sheriff  David 
Clarke  Jr.  no  longer  wants  the  expense. 
County  budget  figures  show  that  it 
would  cost  $384,795  next  year  to  ran 
the  aircraft  on  a part-time  basis,  and 
more  than  SI  .5  million  for  full-time  use 
Clarke  would  not  rale  out  the  possibil- 
ity of  selling  the  helicopter  if  funding 
cannot  be  found. 


Police  in  Sheboygan  have  recovered 
about  100  lawn  ornaments  at  a local 
residence  and  are  advising  anyone  who 
is  missing  an  ornament  to  contact  au- 
thorities. Among  the  recovered  items 
are  gnomes,  trolls,  Porky  Pig  and  a 
chain-saw  carved  bear. 


IOWA  — The  Davenport  Police  De- 
partment is  adding  new  consumer- 
friendly  services  including  a new  phone 
system  in  which  callers  will  be  greeted 
by  human  beings  rather  than  recorded 
menu  options.  Also,  officers  will  take 
reports  in  new  glass-enclosed  rooms  so 
that  people  don’t  huve  to  “bare  their 
souls"  in  the  middle  of  the  lobby.  Other 
changes  will  include  a new  lobby  and  a 
public  information  computer  kiosk. 


Police  in  Bettendorf  are  using  a new 
automatic  vehicle  locator  system  that 
enables  dispatchers  to  locate  squad  cars 
at  any  rime,  prints  out  the  routes  the 
cars  have  taken,  and  sends  an  alarm 
back  to  the  station  if  an  airbag  is  de- 
ployed in  the  event  of  an  accident.  The 
system,  which  uses  global  positioning 
satellite  technology,  was  paid  for  with 
a $73,500  law  enforcement  block  grant. 

MISSOURI  — The  Edwardsville  Po- 
lice Department  will  soon  be  upgrad- 
ing its  officers'  9mm.  Smith  & Wesson 
semiautomatics  to  lighter,  more  pow- 
erful 40-calibcr  Glocks,  Some  of  the 
oldfer  weapons  had  malfunctioned, 
prompting  the  change. 

Police  were  surprised  when  they  en- 
countered two  venomous  rattlesnakes 
and  two  large  alligators  during  a drag 
raid  on  an  apartment  in  Jefferson 


County  In  mid-July.  Prior  to  the  raid, 
which  was  part  of  a heroin-trafficking 
investigation,  drag  task  force  officers 
had  been  warned  about  the  critters,  but 
were  skeptical.  When  they  entered  the 
apartment,  they  reportedly  heard  the 
alligators  "growling  like  dogs."  One 
alligator  was  found  in  a bathtub,  the 
other  under  a bed. 

St.  Louis,  which  in  the  past  decade  has 
twice  had  the  nation's  highest  murder 
rate  among  large  cities,  posted  only  two 
homicides  for  the  month  of  June.  Po- 
lice are  hopeful  that  a crackdown  in 
certain  homicide-prone  neighborhoods 
may  be  paying  off.  Under  the  "Cease 
Fire  Initiative,"  a strong  police  presence 
was  deployed  to  five  of  the  city’s  neigh- 
borhoods. Police  also  cited  strides  in 
emergency  medical  care  that  arc  sav- 
ing wounded  people  who  in  the  past 
might  have  died. 

Using  the  1999  Columbine  High  School 
massacre  in  Colorado  as  a lesson,  the 
Saint  Louis  University  College  of  Pub- 
lic Service  has  created  a CD-ROM  that 
shows  a 360-degree  panoramic  view  of 
two  of  the  city's  largest  high  schools. 
The  goal  is  to  eventually  develop  simi- 
lar software  for  about  170  area  schools 
that  would  allow  emeigency  response 
personnel  to  take  an  immediate  virtual 
tour  of  a building  in  order  to  improve 
their  ability  to  respond.  To  create  the 
program,  students  and  staff  took  pan- 
oramic photographs  of  each  room  and 
combined  them  with  aerial  photos,  sat- 
ellite images  and  blueprints. 

NEBRASKA  — For  the  past  seven 
years,  the  state  crime  commission  has 
been  working  on  a computer  network 
that  would  enable  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  share  information.  Now  the 
newly  unveiled  Nebraska  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Information  System  will  for  the  first 
time  maintain  information  about  mis- 
demeanor criminals,  crime  incidents, 
jail  bookings,  sex  offenders,  protection 
orders,  parolees  and  probation  records. 
So  far,  199  law  enforcement  agencies, 
county  attorney  offices  and  jails  have 
signed  up  for  the  system. 

Sarpy  County  district  judge  Ronald 
Reagan  ruled  July  18  that  10  pounds  of 
cocaine  found  during  a traffic  stop  can- 
not be  used  as  evidence  against  a 
woman  because  a trooper  searched  her 
vehicle  based  more  on  his  own  suspi- 
cion than  on  probable  cause.  The  inci- 
dent that  sparked  the  case  occurred  in 
March,  when  the  trooper  stopped  two 
women  for  speeding  in  a rented  car  on 
Interstate  80.  The  trooper  said  his  sus- 
picions were  fueled  in  part  by  discrep- 
ancies in  the  women’s  answers  to  his 
questions.  After  learning  that  the  driver 
had  several  previous  arrests,  he  asked 
if  he  could  search  the  car  and  obtained 
her  consent.  Reagan,  however,  said  that 
prosecutors  failed  to  prove  that  the 
trooper  had  valid  consent. 


ARIZONA  — An  investigation  by  the 
Gilbert  Police  Department  and  the  fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  has  concluded  that  Scottsdale 
Sgt.  Tbm  Honlz’s  death  during  a train- 
ing exercise  in  February  was  an  acci- 


dent. Hontz,  a SWAT  team  leader,  was 
demonstrating  a gas  ax,  a device  used 
to  break  through  a wall  and  deliver  tear 
gas.  and  rather  than  load  it  with  an  irri- 
tant. he  used  a smoke  canister,  Investi- 
gators said  that  when  Hontz  pulled  the 
fuse,  the  built-up  pressure  shanered  the 
metal  gas  ax. 

COLORADO  — U.  S.  District  Judge 
Richard  P.  Matsch  has  refused  to  dis- 
miss a civil  lawsuit  brought  against 
former  Denver  police  chief  David 
Michaud  and  other  Denver  officers  by 
three  women  who  were  sexually  as- 
saulted by  former  officer  David  Pol- 
lack. The  women  have  alleged  that  the 
chief  created  a climate  that  allowed  the 
attacks.  The  judge  said  that  the  chief 
had  no  system  for  tracking  sexual  mis- 
conduct among  his  officers  and  dem- 
onstrated a bias  against  civilian  com- 
plaints. Michaud  had  claimed  that  his 
position  immunized  him  against  legal 
action  in  the  case. 

NEW  MEXICO  — Albuquerque 
Open  Space  police  recently  arrested  a 
man  after  he  took  off  the  dress  he  was 
wearing  and  threw  it  on  the  hood  of  a 
patrol  car.  leaving  himself  completely 
naked.  The  suspect,  Robert  Mengden, 
54.  turned  out  to  be  wanted  in  Texas 
for  failing  to  register  as  a sex  offender. 

Dathan  Mobley,  a 22 -year-old  San  Juan 
County  man.  allegedly  offered  meth- 
amphetamine  to  a bail  bond  agent  in 
lieu  of  cash  in  an  attempt  to  get  a friend 
out  of  jail  The  agent,  after  refusing  the 
drugs,  mentioned  the  incident  to  a 
bounty  hunter  who  then  contacted  po- 
lice. Said  Farmington  Del.  Sgt.  Pat 
Cordell,  "You'd  wonder  if  anybody  in 
their  right  mind  would  offer  to  post 
drags  for  bond?” 

OKLAHOMA  — Oklahoma  City  is 
planning  to  hire  more  bilingual  police 
officers  in  response  to  its  increasingly 
diverse  population.  Currently,  the  po- 
lice department  has  only  14  officers 
who  speak  Spanish,  3 who  speak  Viet- 
namese, and  2 who  can  speak  Korean. 
But  the  number  of  residents  who  say 
they  speak  an  Asian  language  at  home 
has  increased  by  77  percent  in  the  past 
decade,  and  those  who  speak  Spanish 
at  home  have  increased  by  160  percent. 
The  department  has  been  using  foreign 
language  radio  and  newspaper  ads  and 
currently  has  five  additional  bilingual 
officers  in  the  police  academy. 

TEXAS  — The  Houston  Police  De- 
partments six-month-old  Latino  Squad, 
set  up  to  help  solve  robberies  against 
Hispamcs,  is  chalking  up  an  arrest  rate 
about  three  times  that  of  the  entire  rob- 
bery division.  Statistics  show  that  His- 
panics  are  more  likely  to  be  robbed  than 
any  other  ethnic  group  in  the  city.  The 
Latino  Squad  has  so  far  arrested  sus- 
pects in  66  percent  of  the  43 1 cases  as- 
signed to  it. 

Police  in  San  Antonio  are  hoping  that  a 
special  unit  to  track  the  department's 
arrests  will  help  explain  the 
department's  flagging  arrest  rate,  which 
last  year  dipped  far  below  the  national 
average.  Officials  believe  that  it  was 
only  the  result  of  outdated  computer 
systems  and  other  flaws,  not  poor  po- 
lice work.  Union  officials,  however,  say 
that  the  problem  is  due  to  severe  staff- 
ing shortages. 

A grievance  examiner  has  overturned 
a reprimand  issued  to  Houston  police 
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Capt.  Mark  Aguirre,  stating  that  the 
police  department's  rules  about  profan- 
ity and  conduct  were  so  vague  they 
could  be  applied  arbitrarily  by  police 
officials.  Police  Chief  C.  O.  Bradford 
gave  Aguirre  the  written  reprimand  af- 
ter some  officers  complained  that 
Aguirre  used  obscene  and  threatening 
language  in  a staff  meeting. 

City  officials  in  Harlingen  say  they  will 
fight  a federal  judge's  order  to  pay  a 
S35-million  jury  verdict  awarded  to 
victims  of  a mishandled  police  gun 
case.  On  July  7.  1998,  Border  Patrol 
agents  Susan  Lynn  Rodriguez  and 
Ricardo  Guillermo  Salinas  were  shot 
and  killed  and  sheriff's  deputy  Raul 
Rodriguez  was  wounded  while  helping 
Cameron  County  deputies  track  a homi- 
cide suspect.  The  suspect.  Ernest 
Moore,  who  was  also  killed  during  the 
shootout,  used  an  AR- 15  rifle  that  was 
originally  given  to  the  Harlingen  Po- 
lice Department  to  be  destroyed,  but 
was  instead  issued  to  Moore’s  police 
officer  father,  R.D.  Moore.  The  plain- 
tiffs in  the  case  argued  that  the 
Harlingen  Police  Department  failed  to 
maintain  proper  custody  of  its  firearms, 
creating  a danger  that  led  to  the  deaths. 


CALIFORNIA  — Using  an  1 872  law. 
Sacramento  County  authorities  arc 
cracking  down  on  public  drunkenness 
by  compiling  mug  shots  of  the  most 
serious  offenders  and  distributing  them 
to  liquor  stores  with  warnings  not  to  sell 
to  them.  Anyone  caught  selling  to  of- 
fenders will  face  a $ 1 .000  fine  or  a year 
in  jail. 

The  California  Highway  Patrol  has 
apologized  after  officers  shot  six  heif- 
ers that  got  loose  in  a lettuce  field  in 
Lompoc.  Officers  considered  the  cows 
a safety  threat  because  they  kept  wan- 
dering onto  the  road. 

On  July  18,  the  Hemet  Police  Depart- 
ment unveiled  its  first  armored  track, 
which  will  be  used  to  transport  Special 
Operations  officers  on  hostile  or  vio- 
lent calls,  The  track  was  donated  by  AT 
Systems  Inc.,  an  armored  car  company, 
with  the  local  Elks  lodge  providing 
about  $4,000  to  outfit  the  track  with 
sirens,  lights,  platforms  and  seating. 

Amid  heavy  criticism,  the  Los  Ange- 
les County  Sheriff's  Department  plans 
to  eliminate  the  Cargo  Cats,  a special 
unit  created  to  fight  cargo  theft.  With 
Sheriff  Lee  Baca  under  pressure  from 
the  county  Board  of  Supervisors  to  cut 
$60  million  in  services,  a decision  was 
made  to  cut  non-life-saving  units.  Be- 
cause of  the  seventy  of  the  problem  in 
Southern  California  — nearly  SI  bil- 
lion worth  of  cargo  is  stolen  each  year 
— the  Los  Angeles  Port  Police  has  be- 
gun assembling  a new  unit  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Cargo  Cats. 

The  San  Fernando  Police  Department 
has  been  making  a lot  of  fnends  since 
it  purchased  a new  electric  car,  the  Lido 
The  car,  which  is  being  driven  by  po- 
lice and  parking  enforcement  officers, 
reaches  a top  speed  of  25  mph  and  can 


be  recharged  by  plugging  it  into  a wall 
outlet.  One  police  sergeant,  who  took 
the  cor  for  a spin  during  an  Indepen- 
dence Day  celebration,  said  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  children  who  wanted  tides. 

In  an  effort  to  take  back  city  parks  from 
gangs  and  drag  dealers,  the  Los  Ange- 
les Police  Department  will  open  stop- 
in  centers  at  62  of  the  city's  parks.  The 
centers  will  be  used  by  police  officers 
on  patrol  to  write  reports,  make  phone 
calls  and  chat  with  residents  about  their 
concerns.  Other  park-Uifety  initiatives 
undertaken  thVs'JStf  include  mounted 
and  bicycle  patrols,  enme-suppression 
units,  and  "safe-house"  placards  at  des- 
ignated park  buildings 

Ruling  in  a DW1  cose,  the  California 
Supreme  Court  has  warned  that  police 
must  closely  follow  the  rales  govern- 
ing the  use  of  breath  test  machines  or 
the  tests  could  eventually  lose  their  re- 
liability and  be  held  inadmissible  at 
trial.  The  court  nonetheless  reversed  an 
appellate  court  finding  that  test  results 
were  inadmissible  in  the  case  of  Steven 
Vaughn  Williams  because  the  officer 
who  administered  the  test  did  not  fully 
comply  with  state  regulations. 

HAWAII  — The  Honolulu  Police  De- 
partment plans  to  give  its  three-wheeled 
scooters  to  other  city  departments,  or 
put  them  up  for  sale,  after  taking  them 
out  of  service  because  of  safely  con- 
cerns. The  vehicles  were  also  a prob- 
lem because  of  costly  replacement  parts 
and  the  lack  of  security  for  the  laptop 
computers  that  the  department  is  plan- 
ning to  put  in  its  vehicles. 

IDAHO  — Idaho  Falls  police  have 
begun  parking  a police  cur  with  a uni- 
formed mannequin  at  the  wheel  on 
streets  where  speeding  has  been  a prob- 
lem. The  car  will  be  moved  frequently 
throughout  the  city.  Once  people  catch 
on  that  it's  a mannequin,  human  offic- 
ers will  take  its  place 

OREGON  — The  case  of  14-year-old 
Melissa  Bittler,  who  was  raped  and 
killed  last  December,  has  taught  Port- 
land detectives  that  even  in  cases  that 
are  not  initially  strong  enough  to  pros- 
ecute, the  DNA  evidence  should  be 
submitted  for  processing.  DNA  from 
Binlcr's  body  was  connected  to  another 
14-year-old  rape  victim  who  described 
her  attacker.  However,  rape  kits  from 
attacks  on  two  other  girls  had  not  been 
entered  into  the  database  — ulong  with 
more  than  1,000  others  — and  were 
analyzed  only  this  year  when  detectives 
found  the  kits  in  the  property  division. 
Tests  on  all  four  DNA  samples  matched 
the  suspect  in  the  Bittler  case,  who  was 
arrested  in  late  May,  Until  this  year. 
Portland  police  did  not  routinely  sub- 
mit DNA  evidence  from  rape  cases  to 
the  state  crime  lab. 

WASHINGTON  — A federal  appeals 
court  has  ruled  that  the  Washington 
State  Patrol  did  nothing  wrong  by  al- 
lowing Gregory  Lawson,  a Jehovah's 
Witness,  to  resign  from  the  patrol  acad- 
emy. because  his  religion  would  not 
permit  him  to  swear  allegiuncc  as  part 
of  the  trooper's  oath  A lawyer  for  the 
state  said  that  the  patrol  would  have  ac- 
commodated Lawson's  faith,  and  dis- 
puted the  cadet's  version  of  events,  in 
which  he  said  a patrol  captain  told  him 
otherwise.  The  judges  in  the  appellate 
majority  said  that  Lawson  showed  no 
evidence  that  he  had  resigned  because 
conditions  were  intolerable. 
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People  & Places 


Like  he 
never  left 

After  a two-week  vacation,  a rested 
— and  retired  — Reuben  Greenberg 
went  back  to  work  on  July  22  as  police 
chief  of  Charleston.  S C. 

Greenberg  took  advantage  of  a re- 
tirement system  that  allows  him  to  re- 
ceive a percentage  of  his  SI  19,380  sal- 
ary as  a retirement  benefit  while  con- 
tinuing on  Ihc  jobJ'ft’s  a win-win 
situation  for  the  city,  said  Police  Maj 
Herb  Whetsell  Charleston  gets  to  keep 
its  experienced  employees  and  those 
employees  gel  what  amounts  to  a big 
raise. 

"It's  a good,  heard-eamed  benefit, 
so  Chief  Greenberg  is  availing  himself 
of  that  right,  which  I certainly  support,” 
said  Mayor  Joseph  P.  Riley  Jr. 

The  chief  in  Charleston  since  1982, 
Greenberg.  59,  will  collect  a retirement 
benefit  of  approximately  60  percent  of 
his  salary.  His  vucation  and  sick  time 
will  also  drop  back  to  zero.  Greenberg 
must  take  15  days  off.  however,  be- 
tween officially  retiring  and  returning 
to  work.  Lt  Col.  Ned  llethington  run 
the  department  in  Greenberg's  absence. 

Whetsell  snid  he  and  the  city’s 
iconic  chief  were  in  almost  daily  con- 
tact during  the  "retirement."  "The  chief 
can't  get  too  tar  away"  Whetsell  told 
The  Charleston  Post  and  Courier.  “He's 
got  to  stay  on  top  of  things.  This  is  his 
life.  He  loves  police  work." 

Magnetic 

Compass 

Vowing  never  to  forget  his  "street 
cop"  onus  the  new  police  superinten- 
dent of  Ness  Orleans,  Capt.  Eddie 
Compass,  was  introduced  to  the  pub- 
lic in  May  just  20  minutes  alter  learn- 
ing he  got  the  job, 

A 23-ycar  veteran,  Compass  was 
selected  by  Mayor  Ruy  Nagin  over  a 
number  of  superior  officers,  including 
Deputy  Chid  Mitchell  Duvsetand  As- 
sistant Superintendent  Duane  Johnson, 
who  run  the  department  while  former 
superintendent  Richard  Pennington 
was  making  his  run  for  mayor. 

"Even  thoueh  the  mayor  has  blessed 
me  with  this  position  and  made  me  chief 
of  police,  which  I'm  honored  and 
humbled  by."  said  Compass.  “I'm  still 
a policeman  And  I will  never  forget 
that  I was  a policeman  I always  will 
be  u policeman  because  I feel  the  pain 
of  the  men  and  women  in  the  street.  I 
think  that's  been  the  secret  to  my  suc- 
cess." 

The  mayor  said  that  what  sold  him 
on  Compass  ssus  his  affinity  for  tech- 
nology and  his  ability  to  solve  problems 
by  coming  up  with  ouiside-of-the-box 
solutions.  Compass  also  had  a "track 
record  of  success."  Nagin  said,  in  help- 
ing to  bring  down  New  Orleans'  homi- 
cide rate  and  in  implementing  commu- 
nity policing  programs, 

The  commander  of  the  department's 
first  COPS  unit,  Compass  was  pro- 
moted in  199?  io  head  of  the  city's  1st 
Police  District.  When  Pennington 
stepped  dow  n to  run  for  mayor.  Com- 
pass assumed  the  interim  position  of 
deputy  chief  of  operations,  running  the 
agency’s  weekly  Compstut  meeting. 

Still  to  be  hashed  out  is  whether 
Nagin  will  give  Compass  the  latitude 


to  pick  his  own  management  team. 
There  is  also  the  question  of  salary 
While  Compass  will  be  given  a raise 
from  his  S65.000  captain's  salary,  the 
exact  amount  remains  undetermined. 
Pennington  earned  $150,000  a year, 
making  him  one  of  the  highest  paid 
department  heads  in  the  city’s  govern- 
ment. 

Compass,  42,  said  he  is  not  con- 
cerned about  trying  to  fill  his 
predecessor 's  shoes,  “Chief  Pennington 
did  an  outstanding  job  as  chief  of  this 
department,"  he  told  The  New  Orleans 
Timcs-Picayunc  "Chief  Pennington 
had  his  style  and  I have  my  style.” 

He  then  added,  “I  plan  on  being  just 
as  successful  as  Chief  Pennington  was, 
if  not  more." 

Just  one 
regret 

If  there  is  one  regret  TVilsa  Police 
Chief  Ron  Palmer  has  now  that  he  is 
leaving  the  force  he  has  led  for  the  past 
decade,  it  is  that  he  was  not  able  to  con- 
vince city  officials  that  entering  into  a 
federal  consent  decree  was  a bad  idea. 
That  agreement,  which  was  proposed 
curlier  this  year  to  end  a lawsuit  brought 
by  black  officers  in  1998,  is  emblem- 
atic of  the  type  of  strife  that  Palmer  had 
been  brought  on  board  to  end.  And  he 
believes  that,  for  the  most  part,  he  has 
been  successful. 

Palmer  served  his  last  day  as  chief 
on  July  3,  a month  short  of  10  years 
after  he  had  been  hired  to  “stop  the 
bleeding,"  he  said.  He  started  his  ca- 
reer in  Kansas  City,  Mo  , then  spent  two 
years  as  chief  in  Portsmouth,  Va..  be- 
fore being  lapped  to  head  the  TUlsa 
force  in  1992.  At  the  time.  Drew  Dia- 
mond hud  resigned  as  chief  amid  a no- 
confidcnce  vole  from  the  police  union 
and  complaints  that  his  community- 
policing theories  were  soft  on  crime. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  black  officers 
felt  Diamond  had  been  unfairly  pushed 

out. 

Palmer  cumc  under  scrutiny  by 
black  leaders  almost  immediately. 
Within  the  first  month  of  his  tenure,  he 
launched  an  internal  investigation  when 
an  African  American  officer,  Rufus 
Newsome,  told  the  media  that  a black 
youth  told  him  of  being  beaten  by  of- 
ficers during  an  arrest.  The  probe  found 
no  misconduct  and  the  officer  who 
made  the  charges  was  suspended. 

The  following  year.  Palmer  added  a 
full-time  minority  recruitment  officer; 
placed,  a minority  officer  in  the 
department's  Internal  Affairs  Unit;  and 
implemented  a cadet  program  geared 
toward  recruiting  minorities. 

In  1997,  Palmer,  who  holds  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  business  person- 
nel administration  and  a master's  in 
industrial  security,  made  the  TUlsu  po- 
lice force  the  first  one  of  its  size  in  the 
nation  to  require  its  officers  to  have  a 
college  degree. 

Despite  Palmer's  initiatives,  racial 
tension  continued  to  plague  the  depart- 
ment. An  event  that  threw  the  rift  into 
stark  relief  was  when  Newsome,  as 
chaplain  of  the  Black  Officers  Associa- 
tion. shook  the  hand  of  the  defendant 
charged  with  shooting  Officer  Gus 
Spanos  at  point-blank  range  during  a 
traffic  stop  on  April  22.  1993. 

"I  do  think  that  was  a defining  mo- 
ment for  many  officers  and  it  was  con- 
troversial." said  Palmer.  "Anthony 
Kimbrough  happened  to  be  black,  but 


we  would  have  put  the  same  effort  into 
finding  Gus  Spanos'  killer  no  matter 
what  his  race,  no  matter  where  he  was." 

In  January  1994,  a black  officer. 
Roy  C.  Johnson,  filed  a discrimination 
suit  with  the  city.  By  1998,  it  hud 
reached  class-action  status.  This  past 
February,  the  city  signed  a proposed 
consent  decree  with  the  plaintiffs  that 
could  cost  from  $4.5  million  to  $5  mil- 
lion to  implement.  (It  was  also  in  Feb- 
ruary that  Palmer  fired  Johnson  for  false 
arrests.) 

"If  I have  any  regrets,  it  is  that  I 
could  not  exact  more  influence  with  the 
appropriate  people  regarding  the  con- 
sent decree. ” said  Palmer.  "The  men 
and  women  of  this  department  are  un- 
deserving of  that.  That  should  have 
never  happened  here." 

Packing 
his  bags 

An  Iowa  police  academy  instructor 
will  be  teaching  Western  crime-fight- 
ing methods  and  American-style  polic- 
ing to  a state  police  force  of  140,000 
members  in  Nigeria  for  the  next  six 
months. 

Mike  Nehring,  a former  Des 
Moines  officer  and  instructor  at  the 
Iowa  Law  Enforcement  Academy,  was 
chosen  by  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
the  mission.  It  will  be  his  second  over- 
seas assignment.  In  2000,  Nehring  was 
sent  to  Kosovo  for  six  months. 

“People  know  I've  got  a somewhat 
of  an  adventurous  spirit,"  said  Nehring. 
"I  look  at  it  as  a new  adventure." 

The  tinging  of  the  trip  could  not  be 
better  for  the  academy,  which  is  facing 
a 27-percent  budget  cut  this  fiscal  year, 
according  to  director  Penny  Westfall. 
"It's  not  something  we'd  want  for  an 
extended  period,"  she  told  The  Associ- 
ated Press,  "but  with  the  budget,  it  does 
make  it  easier  to  let  him  go  now." 

Nigeria,  a country  of  126  million, 
has  been  riven  by  ethnic,  religious  and 
political  conflict.  With  shoot-on-sight 
authority,  police  have  killed  hundreds 
of  suspected  criminals  this  year,  said 
Nehring.  Recent  weeks  have  brought 
lobbying  from  citizens  for  greater  ac- 
countability, he  said. 

Nehnng  will  write  training  manu- 
als and  provide  instruction  to  the  Nige- 
ria State  Police.  Authorities  want  to 
increase  the  force  by  an  additional 
40,000  officers. 

Up  to  the 
challenge 

After  having  whipped  a demoralized 
East  St.  Louis,  III.,  Police  Department 
into  shape  nearly  a decade  ago,  the  new 
chief  of  Richmond.  Va..  Andre  Parker, 
is  ready  to  take  whatever  the  city  has 
to  offer. 

Parker  was  a lieutenant  colonel  with 
the  Illinois  State  Police  in  1993  when 
he  was  asked  to  work  a miracle  in  East 
St.  Louis.  One  of  the  most  violent  cit- 
ies in  the  nation,  with  54  homicides  that 
year  in  a population  or  4 1 ,000,  East  St 
Louis  police  had  few  sidearms  and 
fewer  vehicles.  They  often  bought  their 
own  handguns  and  a labor  dispute  left 
some  working  for  nothing. 

Parker  was  not  beloved  by  the  force 
he  supervised  when  he  was  made  act- 
ing public  safety  director  in  1993  and 


1 994  — in  fact,  many  resented  him  and 
still  do  — but  he  is  credited  with  turn- 
ing the  agency  around  From  1992  to 
1995,  the  number  of  murders  fell  from 
61  to  33. 

"If  I could  have  afforded  him  here, 
you  wouldn't  have  him."  said  East  St. 
Louis  Mayor  Debra  Powell.  "Rich- 
mond is  blessed  to  have  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Parker." 

Perhaps  so.  but  City  Council  mem- 
bers in  the  Virginia  capital  sure  didn't 
act  like  it,  according  to  a number  of 
officials  who  attended  his  introduction 

Apparently,  a debate  ensued  over 
whether  to  fire  City  Manager  Calvin 
D.  Jamison,  who  appointed  Parker 
Council  members  also  discussed 
whether  a public  safety  director  should 
be  hired  as  Parker’s  boss.  Under  the 
current  system,  Parker  would  report  to 
Jamison. 

"I  thought  it  was  the  height  of  rude- 
ness," former  Richmond  police  chief 
Jerry  A.  Oliver  told  The  Richmond 
Timcs-Dispatch.  Oliver  is  now  chief  of 
the  Detroit  Police  Department. 

Parker,  however,  said  he  did  not  take 
it  personally.  'There  has  been  a lot  of 
tragedy  and  grief  in  my  life,  but  I re- 
main positive  because  my  faith  sustains 
me  through  all  of  the  challenges  in  life," 
he  said.  "I  think  I can  get  through  just 
about  anything." 

Heavenly 

sauce 

By  all  indications.  Troy's  Treasure, 
a barbecue  sauce,  will  soon  break  out 
of  New  Jersey  and  into  the  national 
consciousness.  But  until  then,  its  cre- 
ator is  keeping  his  day  job  as  a Cherey 
Hill  police  officer. 

Troy  Oglesby.  39.  has  always  been 
an  entrepreneur-  Working  his  way 
through  college  at  DePaul  University 
at  a friend's  uniform  store,  he  opened 
his  own  police  supply  shop  in  Camden 
when  he  returned  to  his  home  state.  In 
addition  to  the  barbecue  sauce,  Oglesby 
also  operates  a steakhouse  in  Camden. 

"My  vision  is  to  continue  in  law  en- 
forcement." he  said.  "My  heart  is  in 
serving." 

A devout  Christian,  Oglesby  said 
Troy's  Treasure  was  divinely  inspired. 
Through  prayer,  he  said,  he  was  able  to 
discover  the  sauce's  two  key  ingredi- 
ents: liquid  smoke  and  apple-cider  vin- 
egar. The  sauce  is  apparently  so  good 
that  after  only  a year,  it  is  on  the  shelves 
of  local  ShopRite  supermarkets  and  is 
expected  at  other  groceries  soon.  With 
an  anticipated  $650,000  in  revenue, 
Oglesby  should  also  make  a profit. 

"My  customers  absolutely  love  it." 
said  Christos  Mourtos.  the  owner  of  a 
local  restaurant.  "We  get  requests  for 
the  sauce  as  a side  in  orders  that  don't 
have  it.  "It’s  a good  sauce.  It’s  differ- 
ent from  the  others." 

Steve  Ravitz,  whose  family  oper- 
ates three  local  ShopRites,  keeps  Troy's 
Treasure  slocked  year  round. 

"He  is  a perfect  example  of  an  en- 
trepreneur at  the  grass-roots  level,"  he 
told  The  Associated  Press.  "He's  a shin- 
ing example  of  what  an  independent  op- 
eration could  and  should  be." 

Added  Ravitz's  son  Jason,  the  di- 
rector of  retail  operations  for  the 
family's  stores:  “We  usually  shy  away 
from  local  merchants,  but  Troy's  prod- 
uct was  exceptionally  high  quality.  It's 
different  than  the  run-of-the-mill  sauce 
and  national  brands." 


Earl 

change 

His  tenure  may  only  last  18  months 
until  the  city's  next  mayor  takes  office, 
but  San  Francisco's  new  police  chief 
Earl  Sanders  believes  it  will  be  enough 
to  get  done  what  needs  to  be  done.  Af- 
ter all.  he's  had  38  years  to  dream  about 
the  job. 

An  assistant  chief  under  chief  Fred 
Lau  for  six  years,  and  before  that  a 
homicide  inspector,  Sanders  was  named 
to  the  top  post  on  July  11  by  Mayor 
Willie  Brown  Brown's  term,  however, 
runs  out  in  January  2004,  which  could 
leave  Sanders,  who  serves  at  the 
mayor's  pleasure,  out  of  a job  in  less 
than  two  years.  Still,  he  said,  "I've  been 
thinking  about  his  job  for  years.  It's  a 
dream  come  true.” 

Sanders.  64,  is  the  city's  first  black 
chief.  Three  decades  ago,  he  led  a group 
of  African  American  officers  who  sued 
the  department  for  discrimination. 
While  he  had  been  considered  the  front 
runner  for  the  post,  it  was  not  until  the 
1 1 th  hour  that  it  was  clear  Brown  would 
select  Sanders,  who  in  1996  had  been 
passed  over  in  favor  of  Lau. 

A 27-year  veteran  of  the  homicide 
bureau.  Sanders  worked  on  some  of  San 
Francisco's  most  sensational  cases,  in- 
cluding the  massacre  at  a California 
Street  building  in  1993  in  which  eight 
people  and  the  gunman  died,  and  the 
Zebra  killings,  in  which  four  blacks 
were  eventually  convicted  of  slaying  14 
whites  during  a six-month  period  dur- 
ing the  1970s. 

His  No.  2 will  be  Capt  Alex  Fagan, 
a 29-year  veteran  who  was  approved 
unanimously  — as  was  Sanders  — by 
the  Police  Commission. 

'They  both  worked  the  streets  for 
years,"  said  Brown.  "They  both  liter- 
ally come  from  the  streets,  and  they 
know  how  to  make  our  investigations 
bureau  the  best  in  the  nation.” 

The  first  order  of  business  will  be 
whipping  that  unit  into  shape.  A recent 
series  of  articles  in  The  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  asserted  that  the  agency  has 
solved  just  28  percent  of  violent  crimes, 
the  lowest  rate  among  the  nation's  20 
largest  cities.  Just  half  of  the  murders 
and  one-third  of  the  rapes  that  were  re- 
ported in  the  past  five  years  were 
solved,  and  nearly  70  percent  of  rob- 
beries and  serious  assaults  were  not  in- 
vestigated. 

"There  are  a lot  of  things  not  get- 
ting done  — the  new  chief  needs  to  get 
in  there  and  kick  some  butt,"  said  Na- 
poleon Hendrix,  a retired  homicide 
inspector  who  was  Sanders'  partner  for 
16  years.  "Earl  needs  to  get  in  more 
folks  in  investigations  and  get  the  right 
people  — people  who  are  going  to  get 
things  done." 


Don ’t  stop  now 
— there’s  more 

More  people  and 
more  places  can 
be  found  in 
“Now  You  Seem 
Them,  Now  You 
Don't,"  on 
Page  6. 
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The  party  ’s  over. . . 


UCR  shows  10-year  crime  drop  at  an  end 


Last  year,  as  the  nation's  law  en- 
forcement pnonties  turned  increasingly 
toward  counterterrorism,  and  the 
economy  began  to  slide,  (he  United 
States  became  a more  violent  place,  ac- 
cording to  preliminary  statistics  from 
the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Reports, 
which  showed  the  first  uptick  in  crime 
since  1992. 

Overall,  crime  rose  by  2 percent  in 
2001  compared  to  the  previous  year, 
with  the  volume  of  violent  offenses  up 
by  0.6  percent  Murders  increased  by  3 
percent,  and  robbery  hy  3.9  percent  — 
the  steepest  rise  among  violent  offenses. 
The  homicide  total  docs  not  include  the 
3,000  victims  lost  in  the  terror  attacks 
on  Sept.  II. 

Of  the  nation’s  four  regions,  the 
West  recorded  the  biggest  jump  in  crime 
volume  from  2000  — 1.7  percent.  It 
was  followed  by  the  South  with  1.0 
percent  Those  regions  also  had  the  big- 
gest increases  in  crime  index  totals  - 
4 5 percent  and  1.9  percent,  respec- 
tively. 

The  South  was  the  only  region  to 
experience  a decline  in  murders,  of  2. 1 
percent. 

The  only  category  of  violent  crime 
to  fall  in  2001  was  aggravated  assault, 
down  by  1 .6  percent  While  homicides 
and  car  thefts  rose  significantly  nation- 
wide, New  York  City  experienced  sharp 
decreases  in  many  categories.  Violent 
crime  in  New  York  declined  by  10  per- 
cent overall,  with  homicides  falling  by 
3.6  percent.  Vehicle  theft  led  to  decrease 


No  longer  just  a problem  on  college 
campuses,  binge-drinking  by  students 
— and  the  fallout  from  it  — is  spread- 
ing out  to  surrounding  communities 
where  behaviors  such  as  public  urina- 
tion and  vandalism  are  affecting  resi- 
dents' quality  of  life,  according  to  a new 
study  by  Hurvurd  researchers. 

A survey  of  more  than  2 .000  house- 
holds nationwide  found  that  those  liv- 
ing near  college  campuses  were  more 
likely  to  experience  the  secondhand 
effects  of  alcohol,  such  as  vomiting, 
drunkenness,  noise  and  other  distur- 
bances. The  areas  with  the  most  disrup- 
tions also  had  high  numbers  of  liquor 
stores,  bars,  clubs  and  other  alcohol 
outlets,  said  the  report. 

"I  think  we  can  take  from  this  that 
the  occasional  complaints  of  neighbors 
are  not  simply  from  one  college  or  from 
one  person,  but  are  part  of  a national 
phenomena,"  said  Henry  Wechsler,  a 
professor  at  the  Harvard  School  of  Pub- 
lic Health  and  the  lead  author  of  "Sec- 


An  inadvertent  victory  was  scored 
for  gay  rights  last  month  when  Presi- 
dent Bush  signed  a bill  that  expands  the 
federal  public  safety  officers'  death 
benefit  to  include  the  same-sex  partners 
of  police  and  firefighters  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty. 

Although  similar  legislation  had 
been  proposed  more  than  a decade  ago 
by  Representative  Donald  Marzullo,  a 
Republican  of  Illinois,  at  the  behest  of 
the  Rockford  Police  Department,  the 
idea  took  on  greater  impetus  after  Sept. 


in  property  crimes,  falling  by  16.3  per- 
cent. 

The  city's  decrease  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  8-perccnt  dip  in  ma- 
jor crimes  in  New  York  State.  Crime 
levels  did  rise,  however,  in  some  up- 
state cities,  including  Albany,  which 
saw  a 3-percent  hike. 

“Murder  is  the  most  reliable  indica- 
tor of  serious  crime  wc  have,"  said  Jack 
Levin,  director  of  the  Brudmck  Center 
on  Violence  at  Northeastern  University, 
in  an  earlier  interview  with  The  Bos- 
ton Herald.  “This  is  the  beginning  of 
the  turnaround.'' 

In  Boston,  murders  rose  by  67  per- 
cent last  year,  a sign  to  many  that  the 
vaunted  Boston  model  for  reducing 
homicides  was  running  out  of  steam. 
From  1990  to  1999,  using  a strategy 
called  Operation  Cease-Fire,  the  city 
cut  homicides  by  80  percent.  Cease-Fire 
involved  calling  in  a team  of  federal, 
state  and  local  law  enforcement  to  meet 
with  individual  gang  members  and 
other  young  men  with  criminal  records. 
The  gang  members  were  given  stem 
warnings  that  they  would  face  serious 
prison  lime  if  convicted  of  further  vio- 
lent crimes  with  guns. 

From  a high  of  152  murders  in  1990, 
the  number  had  fallen  to  31  in  1999 
But  in  2001 , 66  murders  were  recorded. 
So  far  this  year,  there  have  been  29 
murders,  a total  matching  that  for  the 
same  period  in  2001 . 

“Part  of  the  secret  of  Cease-Fire  was 
that  you  have  to  follow  up,"  said 


ondhand  Effects  of  Student  Alcohol 
Use  Reported  by  Neighbors  of  Col- 
leges: The  Role  of  Alcohol  Outlets.” 

In  an  interview  with  Law  Enforce- 
ment News,  Wechsler  noted:  "College 
drinking  affects  the  quality  of  life  in 
neighborhoods  near  colleges.  The  com- 
munities need  to  protect  the  citizens 
from  this." 

According  to  the  survey,  which  was 
published  in  July  by  the  journal  Social 
Science  and  Medicine,  those  living 
within  a mile  of  college  campuses 
tended  to  have  significantly  lower  in- 
comes than  those  living  farther  away. 
There  were  also  more  individuals  be- 
tween the  ages  of  1 8 and  24,  more  Af- 
rican Americans  and  fewer  home- 
owners.  Some  92  percent  of  residents 
who  lived  close  to  campus  reported  at 
least  one  or  more  bars,  clubs  or  liquor 
stores  within  a mile  of  their  home. 

The  community  problem  most  fre- 
quently reported,  the  study  reported, 
was  underage  drinking  — cited  by  60.8 


1 1 . Under  the  old  law,  drafted  34  years 
ago,  only  a spouse,  parent  or  child  could 
claim  the  $250,000  death  benefit.  The 
new  law,  called  the  Mychal  Judge  Act 
after  the  New  York  Fire  Department 
chaplain  who  died  at  the  World  Trade 
Center,  anyone  designated  as  a benefi- 
ciary can  collect  the  sum. 

The  law  was  rewritten  for  people 
like  Judge,  who  left  no  spouse  or  child, 
said  Rich  Carter  of  Manzullo's  office. 
At  least  10  other  police  and  firefighters 
who  died  that  day  named  someone  other 


Donald  K.  Stem,  a U.S.  attorney  in 
Boston  during  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion who  helped  develop  the  program, 
in  an  interview  with  The  New  York 
Times.  "You  have  to  keep  warning 
people,  and  if  they  commit  more  vio- 
lence, you  have  to  get  them  and  give 
them  long  sentences  to  make  an  ex- 
ample of  them." 

There  is  no  guarantee  the  warnings 
will  work,  however.  In  the  case  of  Mar- 
quis Nelson,  a man  arrested  in  the 
shooting  of  a 10-ycar-old  girl  in  July,  a 
Cease-Fire  team  had  warned  Nelson  six 
weeks  before  the  incident. 

Said  David  Kennedy,  a lecturer  at 
Harvard  University's  John  F.  Kennedy 
School  of  Government  who  was  instru- 
mental in  the  development  of  Cease- 
Fire:  “As  it  existed  in  1996  or  1997, 
Cease-Fire  is  entirely  gone."  Instead  of 
focusing  on  the  most  dangerous  crimi- 
nals, he  told  The  Times,  the  warnings 
are  given  indiscriminately  to  large 
groups  in  a watered-down  version,  "like 
old-fashioned  police  work." 

In  Cincinnati,  crime  is  soaring,  with 
homicides  up  76.5  percent  during  the 
first  five  months  of  this  year  as  com- 
pared with  2001.  Rapes  rose  by  36.7 
percent,  robberies  by  3 1 .2  percent,  and 
burglaries  by  114  percent. 

Police  contend  that  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  riots  that  shook  the  city  in  2001 . 
law  enforcement  has  backed  off  and  an 
"air  of  permissiveness”  was  created. 
Crime  began  rising  as  enforcement 
waned,  said  Lieut.  Col.  Rick  Bichl. 


percent  of  respondents  — followed  by 
crime,  55.6  percent;  vandalism.  52.3 
percent,  and  drunken  driving,  47.9  per- 
cent Homelessness,  public  drunken- 
ness, drug  use  and  loitenng  were  also 
reported  more  often  by  those  living  near 
a campus  than  by  others. 

College  students  were  thought  by 
respondents  living  near  a campus  to  be 
responsible  for  litter,  noise,  vandalism 
and  drunkenness,  but  not  for  public  un- 
nation or  fighting,  the  study  said. 

"The  colleges'  contribution  to 
neighborhood  problems  appears  to  op- 
erate through  the  presence  of  alcohol 
outlets."  the  researchers  reported.  "Our 
findings  suggest  that  alcohol  outlets  are 
more  often  located  in  areas  near  col- 
leges, particular  those  with  a high  rate 
of  binge  drinking." 

Research  has  shown  that  the  pres- 
ence of  alcohol  outlets  is  related  to  car 
accidents  and  crime,  noted  Wechsler 
"The  indirect... effects  of  college,  stu- 
dent drinking,  and  socioeconomic  sta- 


than  immediate  family  as  their  benefi- 
ciary. They  will  all  be  covered  retroac- 
tively. 

“From  our  perspective,  it  was  never 
done  because  of  same-sex  couples," 
Carter  told  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Scott  Stanzel,  a spokesman  for  the 
While  House,  said  Bush's  motivation 
for  signing  the  bill  was  based  on  ex- 
panding the  benefit  to  include  anyone 
listed  as  a beneficiary,  as  is  appropri- 
ate. Politics,  said  officials,  was  the  fur- 
thest thing  from  the  president's  mind 


According  to  George  Kelling,  a 
criminal  justice  professor  at  Rutgers 
University  in  New  Jersey,  the  phenom- 
enon. known  as  dc-policing,  could  be 
affecting  other  areas  where  law  enforce- 
ment is  under  scrutiny  for  racial  profil- 
ing. 

"A  lot  of  police  are  now  so  womed 
about  getting  trouble,  they  are  disen- 
gaging,” he  told  USA  Today. 

California  lust  year  boasted  eight  of 
the  10  safest  cities  in  the  nation,  but  Los 
Angeles  and  a number  of  jurisdictions 
in  the  Bay  Area  expencnced  spikes  in 
violent  offenses. 

Homicides  in  the  San  Fernando  Vul- 
ley  leaped  by  80  percent  during  the  First 
five  months  of  2001  compared  with 
2000,  according  to  statistics  released  in 
June.  During  a two-year  period,  they 
leaped  city  wide  47  percent,  from  1 80 
in  2000,  to  188  last  year,  and  to  265 
from  January  through  June  of  2002. 

With  a Valley  peace  accord  now  al- 
most a decade-old  memory,  gang  retali- 
ations have  been  responsible  for  more 
than  60  percent  of  murders  in  the  Foot- 
hill Division,  said  Los  Angeles  police 
In  Devonshire,  hall  of  the  12  homicides 
so  far  this  year  have  been  gang-related. 

Even  in  Glendale,  which  ranked 
seventh  among  the  most  crime-free  cit- 
ies in  the  nation,  aggravated  assaults 
were  up  by  22.2  percent  and  robberies 
by  32.5  percent  during  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  as  compared  to  the  same 
period  in  2001,  according  to  police  sta- 
tistics. Vehicle  thefts  also  rose,  by  14 


percent. 

"Wc  certainly  have  to  wonder  if  we 
have  hit  the  bottom  and  the  pendulum 
is  swinging  back  the  other  way.  but  it's 
a little  too  early  to  tell,"  said  Chief 
Russell  Siverling. 

Glendale's  crime  rate  has  tradition- 
ally been  low,  noted  city  crime  anulyst 
Jack  H.  Altounmn.  "Suddenly  we  have 
an  increase,"  he  told  The  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News.  "The  last  five  or  six 
months  have  been  very  rare.  It's  unbe- 
coming of  Glendule,Vn 

The  othcr*>{v*«ikcd  California  cit- 
ies. according  to  the  UCR  and  census 
figures,  were  Sum  Vhllcy  and  Thousand 
Oaks,  which  competed  for  the  Tint  spot. 
Sunnyvale  and  Daly  City,  Santa  Clnntn, 
Huntington  Beach  and  Irvine. 

"The  cities  arc  very  homogeneous 
— they  have  no  great  divisions  between 
those  who  have  and  those  who  have 
not."  suid  Paul  Jcsilow,  a member  of 
the  department  of  criminology,  luw  and 
society  at  the  University  of  Califomia- 
Irvine. 

In  the  Bay  Area,  crime  rates  for  the 
cities  of  Berkeley,  Concord.  Duly  City, 
Fremont,  Oakland,  San  Jose,  Santa 
Clara,  Santa  Rose  and  Vallejo  rose  in 
2001 . by  10.5  percent  in  Santa  Rosa  and 
by  nearly  20  percent  in  Berkeley.  D< 
City,  while  still  considered  one  ol  . . 
safest  jurisdictions  in  the  country,  saw 
a jump  of  7.9  percent. 

Other  cities  uround  the  nation  that 
saw  increases  in  property  and  violent 
offenses  in  2001  included: 

1 Denver,  which  saw  a leup  of  23.1  - 
percent  in  auto  thefts  and  a 42.4-per- 
ccnt  jump  in  homicides. 

H Houston,  where  honucidcs  rose  by 
16  percent  from  2000  to  2001 . The  city 
reported  increases  in  every  category  of 
violent  crime  last  year. 
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There  goes  the  neighborhood:  Binge  drinking 
problems  spill  over  from  college  campuses 


A new  look  for  federal  death  benefits  — any 
beneficiary  will  do,  even  same-sex  partners 


tus  on  secondhand  problems  are  stron- 
ger than  direct  effects,"  said  the  study, 
"indicating  that  the  presence  of  alco- 
hol outlets  appears  to  be  essential  for 
colleges  and  their  binge-drinking  stu- 
dents to  have  a significant  effect  on 
neighborhood  disruption.” 

One  way  of  countering  this  would 
be  to  limit  the  number  of  liquor  stores 
and  bars  in  the  areas  adjacent  to  col- 
leges. the  report  said.  Reducing  the 
number  of  outlets  in  conjunction  with 
current  attempts  to  change  student  be- 
havior through  educational  and  moti- 
vational techniques,  said  the  study, 
could  be  an  important  strategy.  Among 
the  recommendations  made  by  the 
study  is  stricter  enforcement  of  laws 
prohibiting  liquor  sales  to  patrons  al- 
ready showing  signs  of  intoxication  and 
the  serving  and  selling  of  alcohol  to 
minors.  The  study  also  suggests  rais- 
ing licensing  fees  and  alcohol  taxes  to 
pay  for  the  prevention  and  cleanup  of 
neighborhood  disruptions. 


when  he  made  the  legislation  law 
The  bill  was  signed  with  little  fan- 
fare on  June  24.  The  word  "gay"  was 
never  mentioned  at  the  signing 
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Keeping  a legendary  French  sleuth’s  spirit  alive: 


Group’s  luncheon  menu  includes  cold  cases 


For  the  members  rtf  ihe  Vidocq  So- 
ciety. an  clilc  group  of  sleuths  and 
criminalists  who  rc-cxaminc  some  of 
the  most  bmlal  murders  in  police  agen- 
cies’ cold-case  files,  it  is  not  all  fine 
dining  in  the  charming  19th-century 
environs  of  Philadelphia's  historic  Pub- 
lic Ledger  Building. 

Over  the  course  of  1 2 years,  Ihe  so- 
ciety has  helped  local  law  enforcement 
solve  a number  of  prominent  cases,  in- 
cluding the  1984  murders  in  Pennsyl- 
vania of  Tcrty  fjrook  v a fast-food  res- 
taurant maniyjiff.  f)J|f|$£Prcxcl  Univer- 
sity student  Deborah  Lynn  Wilson. 
Virtually  all  of  the  group's  cases  come 
from  police  agencies  or  relatives  and 
are  from  five  to  15  years  old. 

"There  arc  a lot  of  cases  we  solve 
where  we  don't  even  really  work  them.” 
Nathan  J Gordon,  a polygraph  expert 
und  society  member,  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  "We  just  act  more  as  a go- 
between  between  family  and  law  en- 
forcement to  gel  things  going.  There  is 
a tendency  if  you  don't  break  the  case 
in  48  hours  to  just  push  the  paper  and 
move  on.  So  we  act  as  a son  of  agita- 
tor." 

Each  month  a case  is  presented  to 
the  members  at  an  elegant  luncheon. 
Before  the  society  will  lukc  on  a case, 
all  parties  have  to  agree,  including  the 
law  enforcement  agency  whose  juris- 
diction is  involved.  “Most  of  our  people 
arc  actively  in  law  enforcement,  so  we 
try  not  to  step  on  anyone's  toes,"  said 
Gordon.  Members  vote  on  whether  to 
take  on  a case  that  they  feel  "is  work- 
able for  us."  and  that  they  have  the  "ex- 
pertise to  have  positive  input  with  the 
good  possibility  of  an  outcome," 

The  group  was  created  by  three  re- 
tired law  enforcement  officials:  Will- 
iam Fleischer,  a former  FBI  agent  and 
U S.  Customs  Service  administrator; 
Frank  Bender,  a sculptor  and  forensic 
reconstructionist;  and  Richard  Walter, 
a forensic  psychologist  and  profiler. 

"They  got  together  for  a casual 
lunch,  they  discussed  some  famous  case 
from  the  past  — some  Jack  the  Ripper- 
type  case,  and  they  had  such  u good 
time  talking  about  it.  they  decided  to 
form  an  organization  that  would  meet 
quarterly,  discuss  un  old  case,  und  see 
if  we  could  figure  out  who  may  have 
done  it,"  Gordon  told  I EN. 


The  society  is  named  after  Eugfcne- 
Franfois  Vidocq,  an  18th-century 
French  detective  who  went  on  to  help 
found  France's  police  force,  the  SOrctd 
Because  he  lived  to  be  82,  the  society 
has  just  82  full-fledged  members  who 
arc  voted  in  much  the  same  as  if  they 
were  joining  an  exclusive  country  club. 
It  also  has  about  70  associates  from 
around  the  world.  Both  associates  and 
members  come  from  a wide  variety  of 
criminal  justice  fields,  including  foren- 
sics, the  law  and  policing.  Only  those 
belonging  to  the  group  us  members  can 
vote  on  whether  to  accept  a case. 

Among  its  members  are  Robert  K. 
Rcsslcr,  the  former  FBI  profiler  who 
interviewed  such  serial  killers  as  John 
Wayne  Gacy  and  David  Bcrkowitz,  and 
Edgar  Adamson,  chief  of  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Central  Bureau  of  Interpol. 

The  Brooks  case  was  perhaps  the 
most  famous  in  (he  Philadelphia  area 
to  be  cracked  by  the  society,  said  Gor- 
don. Brooks  was  an  assistant  manager 
at  a Lcvittown,  Pa.,  Roy  Rogers  res- 
taurant when  she  was  slabbed  and 
strangled  during  a holdup  on  Feb.  4, 
1986.  A safe  with  restaurant  receipts 
was  taken  in  the  robbery. 

At  the  time,  police  nad  cleared  the 
man  with  whom  the  victim  was  roman- 
tically involved.  One  of  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  society,  said  Gordon,  was 
that  investigators  reinterview  all  wit- 
nesses as  if  the  crime  had  just  happened. 
In  doing  so,  it  turned  out  that  Brooks 
had  had  a new  boyfriend,  Scott  Keefe, 
whom  her  mother  always  believed  to 
have  been  her  murderer, 

“So  based  on  that  conversation,  they 
had  a new  prime  suspect,"  said  Gordon. 
"They  search  for  Scott  Keefe,  but  they 
can't  find  anybody  by  that  name,  They 
call  us  up,  and  we  recommend  they  look 
in  the  funeral  book  where  people  sign 
in.  And  lo  and  behold,  they  find  an  Alan 
Scott  O'Keefe  who  turns  out  to  be  liv- 
ing in  the  area." 

After  retrieving  a cigarette  butt  from 
O'Keefe’s  trash,  police  were  able  to 
match  his  DNA  to  the  crime  scene. 
O'Keefe  failed  two  polygraph  tests 
given  by  Gordon  and  Fleischer.  He  con- 
fessed soon  after  and  was  arrested  on 
Feb.  5.  1999 

In  the  Wilson  case,  the  victim  was 
found  strangled  and  barefoot  in  a cam- 


pus basement  hallway.  At  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  society,  detectives 
cross-checked  the  records  of  university 
staff  members  to  sec  if  any  had  been 
suspected  of  having  a foot  fetish.  In- 
vestigators found  a campus  security 
guard  who  had  been  court-martialed  for 
stealing  a woman's  sneakers.  In  1995, 


Getting  a personalized  graduate 
education  at  Boston  University's  Met- 
ropolitan College  does  not  mean  hav- 
ing to  get  up  close  and  personal  with 
instructors  and  fellow  students  in  a tra- 
ditional classroom  setting,  thanks  to  the 
college's  online  master's  degree  pro- 
gram in  criminal  justice. 

The  university’s  first  full  graduate 
degree  to  be  offered  via  the  Internet, 
the  accelerated  program  consists  of  nine 
courses  totaling  36  credits.  Criminal 
justice  professionals  focus  on  only  one 
class  at  a time,  participating  in  two  six- 
week  courses  per  semester.  While  many 
of  the  students  who  completed  the  first 
semester  were  from  the  West  Coast  and 
Alaska,  individuals  from  Japan, 
Singapore  and  other  foreign  countries 
are  registered  for  the  fall  semester. 

"The  new  program's  curriculum 
enables  working  professionals  to  im- 
prove and  expand  their  knowledge  and 
competencies  in  criminal  justice  and 
law  enforcement  research,  theory  and 
practice,"  said  Dan  LeClair,  chairman 
of  the  criminal  justice  program. 

With  a textbook,  a syllabus  and  lec- 
tures, the  curriculum  is  identical  to  that 
taught  in  a classroom.  LeClair  told  Law 
Enforcement  News.  But  using  a com- 
puter has  a number  of  advantages  for 
both  students  and  instructors,  he  said. 


Two  long-time  law  enforcement 
executives  said  goodbye  to  all  that 
in  July:  Washington  County.  Ore., 
Sheriff  Jim  Spinden  and 
Mansfield.  Ohio,  Police  Chief 
Lawrence  E.  Harper 

Spinden  served  10  years  as 
sheriff  during  a 3 1 -year  career  with 
the  Washington  County  depart- 
ment, one  of  the  largest  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  the  state. 
During  his  last  term  in  office,  a 
string  of  incidents  forced  him  into 
the  media  glare. 

In  2000,  a year  in  which  he  ran 
unopposed,  an  admitted  rapist 
escaped  from  one  of  his  correction 
officers  as  he  was  being  escorted 
from  the  courthouse  to  a holding 
cell.  The  defenduni  was  captured 
the  next  day.  Then  a man  wanted  in 
connection  with  a series  of  armed 
robberies  escaped  while  hand- 
cuffed from  the  back  seat  of  a 
patrol  car.  In  addition,  jail  deputies 
turned  away  a woman  wanted  for 
murder. 

Announcing  his  resignation  to 
his  employees  via  email,  the  52- 
ycar-old  Spinden  wrote  of  wanting 
to  spend  more  time  with  his  family, 
"I  just  feci  it’s  right  for  me. . . . I 
want  to  be  a normal  person  again," 
he  said. 


the  guard  was  convicted  of  Wilson’s 
murder. 

The  society  has  also  remained  in- 
volved in  the  "Boy  in  the  Box"  case,  a 
45-year-old  murder  in  which  the  naked 
body  of  a battered  child  was  found 
stuffed  inside  a cardboard  box  and 
dumped  in  Philadelphia's  Fox  Chase 


"They  can  go  into  the  lecture  and  work 
on  it  half  an  hour,  and  then  go  eat,  lake 
a nap,  go  to  work,  then  come  back  to 
it."  he  said.  “It  has  flexibility,  they  can 
go  back  if  they  don't  understand  it." 

There  is  also  a real-time  component 
in  which  students  can  read  posted  an- 
swers to  questions  sent  either  to  the 
class  or  to  individuals.  If  their  sched- 
ules do  not  allow  for  this,  they  can  read 
them  at  a later  time.  Another  feature  is 
a weekly  chat  session.  The  class  picks 
a day  and  time  when  most  can  be  online 
and  join  in  a one-hour  discussion. 

"Due  to  the  nature  of  the  professions 
of  many  of  our  students,  if  someone 
can't  make  the  discussion,  it's  preserved 
permanently  in  the  course  format  so 
they  can  go  back.  We  can  restart  the 
discussion  that  way,"  he  told  LEN. 

While  there  are  local  police  offic- 
ers enrolled  in  the  program,  the  major- 
ity of  the  class  is  made  up  of  federal 
agents.  What  police  there  are  tend  to 
be  chiefs  and  those  of  higher  rank,  said 
LeClair.  "1  have  a funny  feeling  that  as 
your  rank  goes  up  in  the  police  field, 
you  don't  want  to  be  in  a classroom  with 
people  below  you  in  rank.  This  way, 
it's  a bit  more"  anonymous,  he  said. 

For  LeClair,  who  developed  the  cur- 
riculum and  taught  the  program's  first 
class  this  summer,  being  online  allows 


Harper  who  retired  on  July  19. 
holds  the  record  as  both  the  longest 
serving  member  of  Ihe  Mansfield 
department  and  its  longest-serving 
chief.  He  joined  the  agency  m 1948 
and  was  named  chief  in  1990.  A 
graduate  of  Ashland  University,  he 
also  attended  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity Police  Executive  Leadership 
College. 

Other  agencies  welcomed  new 
leaders  this  summer.  In  Aurora,  111., 
Deputy  Chief  William  Lawlor,  a 23- 
year  veteran,  was  tapped  to  succeed 
retiring  chief  Larry  Langston. 

The  chief  of  the  new  Hualapai 
Tribal  Police  Department  in  Arizona 
is  former  Mohave  County  sheriff's 
lieutenant  Dale  D.  Lent.  "He  has 
proven  law  enforcement  background 
with  plenty  of  experience  and  we 
look  forward  to  his  help  with 
establishing  our  police  department," 
said  Louise  Benson,  the  tribe's 
chairwoman.  A member  of  the  United 
Nations  International  Police  Task 
Force  in  Kosovo  and  Sarajevo,  Lent 
will  build  and  lead  a force  of  1 1 
officers  who  will  patrol  Peach 
Springs  and  the  Hualapai  reservation 
about  50  miles  northeast  pf  Kingman. 

In  Clifton,  N.J.,  Robert  Ferreri  is 
the  new  chief  of  police,  succeeding 
Frank  Lo  Gioco,  who  retired  in  May 


section.  While  hopes  were  raised  in  July 
by  a Cincinnati  woman  who  said  she 
had  know  the  boy  prior  to  his  death  in 
1957,  the  lead  turned  out  to  be  a dead 
end,  according  to  The  Associated  Press. 

“The  information  has  been  incon- 
clusive," said  Philadelphia  homicide 
Capt.  Thomas  Lippo. 


him  to  perfect  his  lectures, 

"In  the  classroom,  you  get  side- 
tracked, somebody  asks  a question  and 
you  tell  a story  and  forget  your  main 
point,  or  lime  just  runs  out,"  he  said. 
“In  this  case,  it  allows  you  go  back  with 
a completed  lecture  and  say,  ‘I  need  to 
expand  on  this,'  or  'This  isn't  clear.'  " 

At  the  end  of  each  lecture.  LeClair 
said  he  would  give  a quiz.  Because  of 
the  technology,  the  test  would  be  in- 
stantly corrected  and  students  would  be 
told  where  they  could  find  the  correct 
answer  in  the  lecture.  They  can  go  back 
over  the  material,  then  take  the  quiz 
again  as  many  times  as  they  want. 

“This  is  real  enhancement  because 
when  you're  doing  something  online, 
if  they  fall  behind,  they'll  become  over- 
whelmed," he  said.  But  having  to  com- 
plete the  quizzes  within  a certain  time 
frame  gives  them  some  feedback  on 
how  well  they  are  doing,  said  LeClair. 

He  also  gives  short  assignments, 
such  as  asking  students  to  watch  the 
evening  news  and  sort  the  different  cat- 
egories of  crime  for  that  area.  When  that 
is  posted,  it  is  reviewed  by  the  class. 

"This  is  the  hardest  thing  to  explain 
lo  traditional  professors,  like  I was  be- 
fore I did  this  course:  You  can  do  al- 
most anything  you  can  do  in  a class- 
room, and  more,"  said  LeClair. 


after  reaching  mandatory  retire- 
ment age.  A 28-year  veteran, 

Ferreri  promised  to  form  a 
community  task  force  that  would 
enable  the  department  to  work  in 
tandem  with  other  municipal 
agencies  to  tackle  neighborhood 
problems,  such  as  drugs  and  gang 
violence. 

Lubbock,  Texas,  officials 
named  Claude  Jones  as  the  city's 
new  police  chief  in  July.  He  will 
replace  former  chief  Ken  Walker, 
who  had  been  put  on  administrative 
leave  after  an  officer  accidentally 
shot  a fellow  officer  during  a 
SWAT  raid.  Walker  later  resigned 
and  Jones  has  been  serving  as 
interim  chief  for  the  past  year. 

Fontana,  Wis..  Police  Chief 
Steve  Olson  should  not  be  allowed 
to  return  to  work  until  his  active 
duty  with  the  Air  National  Guard 
ends,  according  to  a resolution 
adopted  by  the  Village  Board's 
Protection  Committee.  Prior  lo 
being  shipped  overseas  for  a three- 
month  assignment  in  Bahrain. 

Olson  was  working  more  than  40 
hours  a week  as  chief,  and 
spending  tin\e  guarding  Air 
National  Guard  facilities  in 
Madison.  He  returned  from  the 
Middle  East  in  early  June. 


HEALTH  INITIATIVE  FOR 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ORGANIZATIONS  (H1LEO) 

Of 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

and 

NEW  YORK-PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL 

in  association  with 

THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  POLICE  FOUNDATION 

present 

CLINICAL  LESSONS 
FROM  COLLABORATION 
WITH  THE  NYPD 
Saturday,  September  21,  2002 
to  be  held  at 
The  Regent  Wall  Street 
New  York  City 
Tuition:  Free 

Space  Is  Limited.  Pre-Registration  Is  Required 

n*  course  II  intended  for  clinicians  end  other  «u!f  who  provide  menial  tallh  lervlces  for  law  enforcement 
officers  and  their  families  These  terv Ices  are  urgently  needed  as  officers  have  been  called  upon  not  only  to 
meet  their  usual  responsibilities  tan  alto  to  combat  icrronim  The  course  will  review  tic  collaboration 
between  Columbia  University  and  the  NYPD  and  Itvua  on  access  to  treatment  and  the  importanc  of  peer 
support,  as  well  as  nxh  clinical  topics  as  acute  stress  disorder,  alcoholism  and  suicidal  nil  In  addition, 
family  issues  will  be  addressed,  including  Use  relevance  of  the  anniversary  reaction  in  ihe  conical  of 
September  2002 

Contact:  Center  for  Continuing  Education 
WO  Wcsl  168 lb  St.  Unit  39,  NY.  NY  10032 
Phone:  (212)  305-3334  Fax:  (212)  781-6047 
e-mail:  cmct&coltunbia.edu 
web  site:  hllp:/IColumbiaCME.org 
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available  from  a distance 
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Today,  abusing  animals;  tomorrow,  maybe  people: 


Mo.  campus  pioneers  with  animal  cruelty  school 


Protecting  people  from  other  people 
— even  sometimes  from  animals  — is 
a big  part  of  what  police  usually  do.  In 
recent  years,  though,  law  enforcement 
has  incrcasingls  found  itself  in  the  po- 
sition of  protecting  animals  from 
people 

Enter  the  National  Cruelty  Training 
School,  a division  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  Institute  based  at  the 
University  of  Missoun-Columbia.  Per- 
haps the  only  program  of  its  kind  to 
offer  such  instruction . the  school  joined 
hands  in  May  with  the  Humane  Soci- 
ety Of  the  United  Stales  (HSUS).  Un- 
der the  partnership,  the  Humane  Soci- 
ety will  provide  instruction  for  police 
and  for  civilians  who  work  with  law 
enforcement  on  animal  cruelly  issues. 

"In  the  last  10  or  12  years,  animal 
abuse  issues,  like  child  abuse  issues, 
have  really  come  to  the  forefront,"  Dr. 
Gary  P.  Maddox,  the  director  of  the 
training  institute,  said  in  an  interview 
with  Law  Enforcement  News.  "Police 
departments  have  more  and  more  taken 
on  the  role  of  animal  protection  and 
animal  control  They're  looking  around 
desperately  for  training  where  none  re- 
ally existed  before." 

Over  the  past  dozen  years,  some 
2,000  to  3.000  law  enforcement  and 
civilian  personnel  have  (rained  at  the 
school,  said  Maddox.  Courses  are 
sometimes  booked  as  much  as  two 
years  in  advance.  The  school  offers 
three  levels  of  instruction,  each  40 
hours  long.  At  its  most  basic,  the  train- 
ing includes  such  topics  as  animal  cru- 
elty, interview  and  interrogation  tech- 
niques, search  and  seizure,  evidence 


Faced  with  double-digit  increases  in 
violent  crime  and  dwindling  public  con- 
fidence in  law  enforcement  and  the 
courts,  British  authorities  in  July  set  out 
a long-term  strategy  for  overhauling  the 
nation's  criminal  justice  system,  includ- 
ing among  other  measures  the  elimina- 
tion of  double- jeopardy  protection  in 
some  cases. 

In  “Justice  For  All,"  a white  paper 
published  on  July  17,  Home  Secretary 
David  Blunkctt  told  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  radical  changes  are  needed 
that  will  favor  the  victim.  The  paper 
makes  dozens  of  recommendations  on 
each  aspect  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem, including  victims'  rights,  trials, 
sentencing  and  incarceration. 

“We  will  tighten  up  bail  to  limit  the 
chance  of  offending,"  said  Blunkett. 
"At  trial  we  will  rebalance  the  rules  of 
evidence  and  trust  magistrates,  judges 
and  juries  to  make  decisions  on  all  the 
relevant  information.  Protecting  the 
public  will  remain  our  priority  with  the 
most  serious  violent  and  sexual  offend- 
ers subject  to  new  indeterminate  sen- 
tences." 

The  strategy  proposes  that  the  800- 
year-old  double-jeopardy  rule  be  elimi- 
nated in  cases  where  "compelling  new 
evidence"  has  been  revealed.  In  such 
instances,  an  acquitted  defendant  can 
be  tried  a second  time  Blunkett  said 
that  advances  in  DNA  and  forensic  sci- 
ence mean  more  not-guilty  verdicts 
being  called  into  question.  In  cases 
where  (he  change  would  apply,  the 
Court  of  Appeal  would  be  asked  to 
quash  (he  original  acquittal,  reported 


collection,  testifying  skills  and  officer 
safety.  The  advanced  classes  offer  in- 
struction on  animal  fighting,  animal 
hoarding,  cases  involving  large  or  ex- 
otic animals,  puppy  mills  and  traveling 
entertainment  shows.  Also  covered  arc 
compassion  fatigue,  federal  animal 
welfare  and  juvenile  law. 

The  number  of  incidents  has  not  in- 
creased in  recent  years,  said  Maddox, 
but  there  is  far  less  tolerance  for  ani- 
mal cruelty.  TVventy  years  ago.  he 
observed,  "nobody  would  pay  attention 
to  some  redneck  clowns  shooting  wild 
horses."  But  in  July,  a Missouri  man 
was  charged  with  animal  abuse  after 
putting  a live  kitten  on  a barbecue  grill 
as  others  watched  in  amusement.  The 
7-week-old  tabby  had  to  be  put  down 
after  suffering  severe  bums.  The  defen- 
dant. Charles  Benoit,  who  is  jailed  in 
lieu  of  $ 1 0,000  bail,  could  be  sentenced 
to  up  to  five  years  in  prison  if  convicted. 

"He's  going  down  for  it."  said 
Maddox.  "Unfortunately,  it  [animal  cru- 
elty] was  ignored  for  centuries,  but  like 
child  abuse  issues,  it's  very  important.” 

One  of  the  topics  taught  at  the 
school  is  the  link  between  domestic  vio- 
lence and  animal  abuse,  he  said. 

“It’s  very  important  for  police  and 
animal  control  officers  to  have  the  skills 
and  knowledge  to  investigate  animal 
cruelty  cases."  said  Virginia  Prevas, 
manager  of  the  Humane  Society's  First 
Strike  campaign.  "And  since  the  con- 
nection between  animal  cruelty  and 
human  violence  is  well  documented, 
successful  prosecution  of  animal  cru- 
elty cases  clearly  helps  people,  too." 

Even  with  increased  penalties  for 


The  New  York  Tunes. 

The  government  also  intends  to 
make  hearsay  evidence  admissible  and 
allow  jurors  to  hear  of  suspects'  previ- 
ous crimes.  Such  an  overhaul,  said  the 
paper,  would  include  “making  available 
to  judges  and  juries  information  on  pre- 
vious convictions  and  conduct  where  it 
is  relevant." 

Two  acquittals  in  recent  high-pro- 
file cases  revealed  sloppy  police  work. 
One  involved  the  1993  killing  of  a black 
teenager,  Stephen  Lawrence,  by  white 
thugs,  and  the  other  the  death  in  No- 
vember 2000  of  Damilola  Taylor,  a 1 0- 
y ear-old  Nigerian  girl. 


Bntain  will  relax  its  cannabis 
laws,  downgrading  pot  from  a Class 
B to  a Class  C drug  as  of  next  July, 
said  Home  Secretary  David  Blunkctt. 

"Cannabis  is  a potentially  harm- 
ful drug  and  should  remain  illegal." 
he  said.  "It  is  not  comparable  with 
crack,  heroin  and  Ecstasy." 

The  reclassification  will  give  law 
enforcement  the  opportunity  to  fo- 
cus on  hard  drugs  and  drug  dealing, 
said  Prime  Minister  Tony  Blair.  Po- 
lice would  retain  the  authority  to 
make  arrests  for  pot  possession,  but 
in  most  cases  would  simply  issue  a 
warning  and  confiscate  the  drug. 
Smoking  marijuana  outside  of 
schools  or  in  the  presence  of  children 


violence  against  animals,  cruelty  is  per- 
vasive. said  the  organization.  In  2001, 
some  1 ,677  cases  came  to  the  humane 
society's  attention. 

Recently,  an  18-year-old  Tampa 
youth  was  sentenced  to  three  years  in 
prison  for  attacking  two  llamas  with  a 
golf  club.  One  was  killed  and  the  other 
had  its  eye  gouged  out.  The  teenager, 
Brandon  Eldred,  was  already  serving 
time  for  attacking  two  bulls  with  a bow 
and  anow.  The  sentences  will  run  con- 
currently. 

In  Boulder,  Colo.,  two  young  broth- 
ers ages  8 and  10,  were  identified  as 
suspects  by  police  in  the  beating  of  two 


Some  of  the  best  ideas  in  policing 
seem  to  begin  life  on  a paper  napkin  — 
first  Compstat,  now  a DNA  sequenc- 
ing method  that  promises  to  sharply 
reduce  the  time  and  expense  associated 
with  matching  and  identifying  samples. 

The  method  being  developed  by 
Phil  Danielson,  a University  of  Denver 
biology  professor,  and  Gregg  LaBerge, 
head  of  the  Denver  Police  Department's 
forensic  DNA  unit,  uses  mitochondrial 
DNA  instead  of  nucleic  DNA,  the  stan- 
dard in  police  work. 

While  not  superior  in  its  ability  to 
make  a match  to  an  individual,  mito- 
chondrial DNA  is  the  last  type  of  DNA 
to  be  recovered  and  can  still  be  har- 
vested when  body  tissue  is  degraded. 


Moreover,  a government  report  re- 
leased in  June  found  just  a fraction  of 
the  5.2  million  crimes  reported  in  2001  - 
02  resulted  in  criminal  convictions  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  just  326,000. 
Crime  rose  by  28  percent  in  the  year 
that  ended  in  April. 

"For  years,  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem has  been  failing  victims,  with  the 
odds  heavily  stacked  in  favor  of  the 
accused,"  said  Fred  Broughton,  chair- 
man of  the  Police  Federation  of  En- 
gland and  Wales.  “The  police  federa- 
tion wants  to  see  a trial  system  based 
on  a search  for  the  truth  rather  than  the 
game  that  currently  exists." 


would  still  be  prohibited. 

A study  last  year  reported  that  20 
percent  to  25  percent  of  adults  in 
Britain  smoke  pot  — approximately 
the  same  percentage  as  in  Denmark, 
France.  Ireland,  the  Netherlands  and 
Spain.  Among  other  European  Union 
nations,  Spain  and  Italy  no  longer  jail 
individuals  caught  with  pot  for  per- 
sonal use,  and  Portugal  last  year 
eliminated  jail  time  for  possession  of 
small  amounts  of  any  illegal  drug. 

"It  is  critical  that  police  can  main- 
tain public  order,"  said  Blunkett. 
"Where  cannabis  possession  is  linked 
to  aggravated  behavior  that  threatens 
public  order,  the  police  will  retain  the 
power  of  arrest." 


fawns  outside  a housing  complex  in 
July  Police  and  animal  control  offic- 
ers found  the  fawns  with  bloodied  faces 
and  returned  them  to  the  deer  believed 
to  be  their  mother. 

In  Madison  County.  Mo.,  more  than 
twice  the  number  of  animal  abuse  and 
neglect  cases  were  filed  in  the  six 
months  since  a state  law  allowed  for 
higher  penalties  than  were  filed  all  of 
last  year.  Prosecutors  may  now  seek 
felony  charges  instead  of  misdemeanor 
charges  in  certain  cases,  and  humane 
societies  can  seek  repayment  from  the 
abuser  for  an  abused  animal's  care  The 
law  also  requires  psychological  coun- 


said LaBerge.  Moreover,  technicians 
need  just  a two-centimeter  length  of 
hair,  or  the  saliva  from  the  top  of  a soda 
can.  to  gather  enough  of  it  to  try  for  a 
match.  When  using  nucleic  DNA,  a 
blood  sample  about  the  size  of  a quar- 
ter is  necessary. 

LaBerge  came  up  with  the  concept 
while  researching  his  doctorate  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  Health  Sciences 
Center.  Taking  it  to  Danielson,  the  two 
fleshed  out  the  idea. 

"Gregg  said  to  me,  i think  I have  a 
way  to  increase  the  speed  and  efficiency 
of  mito-analysis."  said  Danielson.  "We 
drew  some  things  on  a paper  napkin." 

The  method  uses  a Fragment  Analy- 
sis System  the  size  of  a suitcase.  Inside 
is  a hollow  tube  filled  with  microscopic 
plastic  beads,  from  which  hang  chains 
of  carbon  atoms.  When  DNA  from  the 
suspect  and  the  crime  scene  are  placed 
in  the  capsules,  they  are  picked  up  by 
robotic  arms  and  put  into  the  tube  The 
DNA  will  cither  interact  or  not  with  the 
beads  as  it  moves  through  the  center  of 
the  column.  The  method  can  process  96 
samples  at  a time  within  five  to  six 
hours. 

Using  their  method,  it  would  take 
only  about  10  minutes  to  run  the  DNA 
sample  through  a fragment-analysis 
instrument  — a process  that  typically 
takes  20  to  40  minutes  and  costs  ap- 


scling  for  people  who  hoard  compan- 
ion animals,  such  as  dogs  and  cats. 

"The  reason  wc  arc  more  aware  is 
because  science  has  told  us  there  is  a 
connection  between  how  someone 
treats  animals  and  how  that  person 
treats  people,"  said  Maj.  Richard  Miller 
of  the  Granite  City  Police  Department. 
The  ugcncy  filed  three  of  the  county's 
five  felony  animul  abuse  charges  this 
year,  At  least  one  officer  on  every  shift 
is  familiar  with  the  law,  he  said.  Patrol 
officers  arc  encouraged  to  investigate 
such  cases.  "WnirtiHl  Abuse  can  lead  to 
other  abuse,"  he  told  The  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 


proximately  $30.  The  big  savings,  how- 
ever, comes  later.  Instead  of  the  $4,000 
it  might  lake  to  run  one  sample  in  a 
system  which  often  requires  10 
samples,  according  to  The  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  the  new  process  could 
cost  $100  or  less. 

"Wc  take  a snapshot  of  the  whole 
molecule  at  once,  so  you  can  tell  im- 
mediately if  there  urc  similarities  or 
differences."  Danielson  told  The  News. 

Mitochondrial  DNA,  which  is 
passed  exclusively  through  mutcmal 
lineage,  can  be  the  same  among  family 
members.  It  is  also  found  in  places 
where  nucleic  DNA  does  not  show  up. 
such  as  hair  follicles,  and  in  certain 
blood  cells.  After  Sept.  1 1 , hundreds  of 
relatives  showed  up  with  hairbrushes 
hoping  that  investigators  could  find  a 
mitochondrial  match  using  a hair 
sample. 

The  new  method  will  not  replace 
nucicic  sequencing,  said  LaBerge,  but 
it  can  narrow  down  a list  of  likely  sus- 
pects. It  may,  in  fact,  be  able  to  help 
the  FBI  process  thousands  of  new  se- 
quences of  mitochondrial  DNA.  A fo- 
rensic scientist,  he  said,  can  learn  how 
to  use  the  machine  with  just  a week  of 
training. 

"If  this  makes  sampling  much 
cheaper,  I can  see  a lot  of  police  labs 
jumping  on  this,"  said  Danielson. 
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Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Peter  Dodenhoff 


Just  about  a year  ago,  Police  Chief  Bill  Berger  of  North 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  was  eagerly  anticipating  a moment 
that  was  at  least  five  years  in  the  making:  his  installation 
as  president  of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  which  was  due  to  take  place  at  the  I AC  P's  annual 
meeting  in  late  October  in  Toronto.  Then  came  the  event A 
of  last  Sept.  II,  which,  while  not  dimming  Berger's 
enthusiasm  for  becoming  "chief  of  chiefs, " certainly 
preordained  a different  tone,  if  not  direction,  for  his  term 
in  office. 

Berger  recalls  that  when  he  took  the  helm  of  the  IACP,  a 
comment  was  made  to  the  effect  that  it  was  a "bad  time  to 
be  coming  in  as  president. " Were  Berger  a product  of 
Brooklyn  rather  than  the  native  Floridian  that  he  is,  his 
response  would  be  an  emphatic  "fuhgedaboudit!"  He 
insists  that  it ‘s  "the  best  time, " giving  him  the  opportunity 
to  take  on  and  meet  challenges,  which  he  says  he  loves.  As 
the  I AC  P's  first  post -9/ 1 1 president,  Berger  has  been  a 
highly  visible  spokesman  for  law  enforcement,  a fixture  of 
Congressional  hearings  and  news  interviews,  as  well  as 
keeping  up  his  involvement  as  a host  of  COPNET,  the 
nationwide  police-oriented  radio  program  that  he  helped 
develop. 

The  "Blueprint  2001/2002"  that  Berger  unveiled  in  his 
inauguration  speech  to  the  IACP  is  a testimony  both  to  the 
impact  of  the  Sept.  1 1 terrorist  attacks  on  policing  in 
America  as  well  as  the  extent  to  which  other  issues  still 
command  law  enforcement's  attention.  Among  the  numer- 
ous initiatives  outlined  by  Berger,  fighting  terrorism  is 
clearly  job-one,  but  lii  s plans  also  included  focuses  on 
bias-based  policing  issues,  seat-belt  laws  and  drunken- 
driving  enforcement,  police  education  and  training,  ethics 
and  professionalism,  and  enhancing  the  image  and 
visibility  of  IACP.  While  anti-terrorism  concerns  color 


many  of  these  other  issues,  their  mere  presence  in  Berger's 
blueprint  speaks  to  the  fact  that,  Sept.  11  or  no  Sept.  11. 
life  in  policing  goes  on.  The  issues  that  were  dominating 
the  debate  before  last  September  haven  7 gone  away. 

Berger  came  to  the  North  Miami  Beach  police  after 
having  already  made  a lightning-quick  climb  through  the 
ranks  of  the  Miami  Police  Department,  where  he  was  a 
captain  by  age  30  and  served  as  commander  of  the 
homicide  unit  and  head  of  the  police  academy.  He  is  an 
unabashed  technophile  (his  hero  is  Thomas  Edison)  with  a 
zeal  for  marketing  and  communication,  strengths  that 
factor  strongly  in  his  innovation  in  the  area  of  community 
policing.  An  avowed  police  futurist,  he  believes  that  many 


of  his  peers  wrongly  dismiss  technological  advances  in 
policing  as  mere  "toys  for  the  boys, " yet  he  readily 
concedes  that  some  supposed  advances  are,  at  best, 
misguided.  For  example,  he  says,  many  non-lelhal 
weapons  applications  are  examples  of  how  industry  is  "not 
listening  to  law  enforcement. " From  Berger 's  standpoint,  it 
comes  down  to  the  public  and  private  sectors  working 
together,  an  approach  he  has  tried  to  use  to  maximum 
advantage  with  both  the  North  Miami  Beach  police  and 
the  IACP.  His  efforts  have  kept  the  NMBPD  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  both  community  policing  and  technical  innovation 

As  a spokesman  for  American  policing  in  the  aftermath  of 
Sept.  11.  Berger  has  been  unstinting  in  bestowing  credit 
where  credit  is  due  (and  seeking  the  same  for  policing), 
just  as  he  has  been  emphatic  in  pointing  to  failings.  He 
empathizes  with  homeland  security  director  Tom  Ridge, 
who  he  says  is  taken  the  correct  (i.e.,  measured)  approach 
to  doing  a difficult  job  in  a crisis  situation.  On  the  other 
hand,  interagency  cooperation  and  communication  remain 
a sore  spot  with  Berger,  who  says  he  gets  more  useful 
information  about  what 's  going  on  from  CNN  and  other 
news  outlets  than  he  does  from  the  FBI  and  other  federal 
agencies.  He  rails  at  the  media  for  offering  what  he  sees  as 
its  glorification  of  violence  and  its  depiction  of  cops  as 
lying,  stealing,  rule-breaking  goons.  Congress,  too,  takes  a 
few  licks  from  Berger  for,  among  other  things,  its  "all- 
knowing"  attitude  that  occasionally  manifests  itself  in 
circus-like  hearings  that  are  more  charade  than  inquiry. 

Under  Berger’s  leadership  since  1989,  the  North  Miami 
Beach  Police  Department  has  become  a clear  leader  in 
modern,  dynamic,  problem-oriented  community  policing, 
with  departments  from  across  the  country  and  around  the 
world  sending  representatives  to  North  Miami  Beach  to 
train  and  observe  department  operations.  Still  only  in  his 
40s,  with  bachelor 's  and  master ’s  degrees  already  under 
his  belt  and  a law  degree  almost  completed,  the  sky  would 
seem  to  be  the  limit  for  Berger,  a local  boy  made  good  — 
very  good. 


A LEN  interview  with 

Police  Chief  William  B.  Berger 
of  North  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

“Other  law-enforcement  groups. . .certainly  play  a role, 
but  we’ve  kind  of  emerged  as  a leader  because  I work  hard  at  being  a consensus  maker.” 


LAW  ENFORCEMFNT  NEWS:  Your  vantugc  point  as 
president  of  the  IACP  gives  you  a world  view  on  policing  that 
not  many  have  From  that  perspective,  how  would  you  assess  the 
changes  in  law  enforcement  since  last  September  I Ith? 

BERGER:  I don’t  think  there  will  ever  be  another  time  in  history 
that  will  have  such  an  impact.  I think  you've  got  to  go  back  to  the 
old  days  for  something  similar  — for  our  generation,  it  would  be 
when  President  Kennedy  was  ussassinuted:  for  today's  young 
generation,  now  you  have  9/1 1 . This  had  significant  impact  on 
law  enforcement,  as  did  the  Kennedy  assassination,  I think  we 
changed  a lot  of  things;  I think  we  look  globally  now.  We're 
much  more  cautious  as  a nation  We're  much  more  attuned  to  our 
communities  As  you  know.  America  has  opened  its  doors  and 
hearts  to  everv  visitor  throughout  the  world  — I think  every 
country  in  the  world  probably  has  a resident  here,  and  unfortu- 
nately, our  kind  nature  has  caused  us  the  problems  that  took  place 
on  9/1 1 by  relaxing  immigration  and  relaxing  a lot  of  the 
restrictions  that  other  countries  arc  very  light  about.  I don't  think 
that  will  ever  happen  again. 

My  biggest  fear,  though,  is  that  like  everything  in  law 
enforcement  when  a situation  occurs,  we  go  into  a crisis- 
management  situation,  and  we  divert  all  ourcncigics  toward  (his. 
We're  being  told  that  we've  got  another  baby  boom  that'll  peak 
by  2005,  and  any  time  you've  got  a lot  of  young  people  in  the  15- 
to  22-year-old  age  group,  you're  going  to  have  increased  crime. 


Crime's  starting  to  increase  now.  We  had  seven  years,  I guess,  of 
declining  crime  rales  and  murder  rates,  and  we're  starting  to  see 
those  increases.  Last  year,  1 think,  was  the  first  increase,  although 
slight.  I just  feel  that  that  trend  will  continue. 

Unfortunately,  with  the  way  the  media  is,  it  plays  to  a very 
negative  impact.  Murder  and  violence  and  sexual  battery  and 
rape  are  not  considered  taboo  in  films  — it's  kind  of  glorified. 
And  we're  seeing  an  increase  in  gang  membership,  disassociation 
with  the  parent  structure.  Not  that  Ozzie  and  Harriet  is  the 
ultimate,  but  they  were  saying  a tremendous  amount  of,  you 
know,  deadbeat  dads  or  deadbeat  parents  that  are  not  taking  their 
responsibility  serious  enough.  There  are  a lot  of  kids  out  there 
who  arc  being  exposed  to  violence  and  crime.  1 wish  that  I could 
say  everything's  going  to  tum  out  great,  but  on  top  of  9/11,  our 
challenges  in  law  enforcement  are  greater  now.  1 think,  than  in 
any  other  period  in  this  country. 

One  eye  on  the  future 

LEN:  Do  you  think  that  the  events  of  9/11  and  thereafter  have 
altered  the  core  mission  of  policing,  however  you  choose  to 
define  that? 

BERGER:  We're  very  adaptive.  1 think  the  funding  structure 
may  change.  You  know,  we  have  had  the  COPS  programs  since 
1992.  and  we've  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  those  programs. 


including  the  hiring  grants  that  probably  pul  about  60-  to  70,000 
additional  officers  on  the  streets.  (The  past  administration  kept 
saying  100.000.  but  that's  not  the  case.)  But  still,  I mean  a 
significant  number  of  officers  were  added  to  the  rank  and  file.  A 
lot  of  moneys  were  pumped  into  technology  and  crime  preven- 
tion. Unfortunately,  all  these  moneys  are  now  going  to  be  shifted 
toward  homeland  security,  responding  to  bioterrorism,  respond- 
ing to  threats  like  dirty  bombs  or  other  types  of  potential  terrorist 
activity. 

One  other  area  that  has  me  very  concerned  are  the  civil 
disturbances  such  as  we’ve  seen  occurring  in  Seattle  and  D.C. 
Those  are  starting  to  grow,  and  some  futurists  — and  1 happen  to 
be  a graduate  of  Bill  Tafoya’s  police  futurist  class,  an  exclusive 
small  group  — some  futurists  used  to  say.  you  know,  would  there 
be  another  civil  war,  or  will  there  be  racial  problems?  What  I see 
is  this  group  involved  in  the  global  protest  is  growing  proportion- 
ately larger,  but  it's  a combination  of  various  groups.  It’s  telling 
me  that  the  next  conflict  — which,  of  course,  we’re  always 
thrown  in  the  middle  of  — will  be  the  haves  versus  the  have-nots. 
Whether  it's  the  people  protesting  for  environmental  concerns, 
whether  it's  for  economic  concerns,  or  just  flat  out  anarchist, 
even  union  participation,  as  we  saw  in  Seattle,  we've  got  a lot  of 
people.  And  it's  kind  of  unique  because  we've  never  had  this 
combination  before  come  together  as  a unified  group.  They  have 
training  camps  in  north  Florida  and  other  parts  of  the  country 
where  they  learn  how  to  break  gauntlets  and  do  mass  demonstra- 
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' Z raininJ  Day’  with  Denzel  Washington. . .[is]  a piece  of  garbage  as  far  as  depicting 
police  officers  victimizing  and  brutalizing  people,  breaking  the  rules.  Hollywood’s  attitude 
seems  to  be  ‘ Let's  go  ahead  and  pick  on  law  enforcement;  they  can't  fire  back.  ’ ” 


tions.  They  come  with  their  own  gas  masks.  So  that’s  a major 
concern,  and  I think  we’ve  taken  our  eye  off  that. 

Another  area  of  major  concern  is  domestic  terrorism.  You 
know,  it  wasn't  that  long  ago  that  Oklahoma  City  took  place. 
There  are  other  Timothy  McVeighs  in  the  world.  From  what  I've 
been  told,  in  the  days  after  9/1 1,  some  of  the  right-wing  extremist 
groups  basically  applauded  the  attacks,  and  basically  said  that  all 
that  is  is  a lot  of  Jews  were  killed.  That’s  a mentality  that's 
sickening,  but  it’s  out  there. 

There's  also  a challenge  facing  us,  and  it’s  something  that 
troubles  me  greatly,  in  terms  of  the  depiction  of  law  enforcement 
in  the  media.  And  it's  not  just  the  news  media,  who  don't  see  the 
positive,  but  tend  to  dwell  on  the  negative.  It's  also  the  depictions 
of  police  officers  in  the  movies  and  television.  There's  this  new 
series  called  “ Shield."  and  to  me  it  is  a bastardization.  It's 
wrong.  Unfortunately,  though,  the  public  sees  this,  and  they 
believe  what  they  see  on  TV.  What  it  depicts  is  rogue  police 
officers,  which  according  to  this  generally  describes  all  of  us. 
who  go  out  and  victimize  people  and  break  the  laws  and  steal  and 
cheat,  and  cheat  on  their  wives  and  everything  else.  I'm  appalled 
by  that,  because  it’s  not  an  accurate  depiction.  We  set  the  very 
highest  standards  that  we  can,  whether  it’s  psychological, 
medical,  educational,  physical  fitness,  amd  we  try  and  pick  the 
very  best  people  that  are  out  there,  man  or  woman.  Unfortunately, 
some  do  fall  by  the  wayside,  but  at  least  we  take  care  of  our 
problems.  F.rrant  doctors  and  lawyers  generally  get  slapped  on 
the  wrist  and  they  move  on  with  their  profession.  We  try  and 
decertify,  or  we  fire,  or  we  arrest.  We're  the  only  profession  that 
does  that,  and  I would  challenge  anybody  else  to  say  that.  But 
I’m  real  concerned  about  the  image  that's  being  put  out  there. 
You've  got  'Training  Day"  with  Denzel  Washington,  who  should 
have  probably  won  the  Academy  Award  even  before  that  — he's 
a great  actor.  But  it's  a piece  of  garbage  as  far  as  depicting  police 
officers  victimizing  and  brutalizing  people,  breaking  the  rules; 
that’s  just  not  the  norm.  Hollywood's  attitude  seems  to  be  "Let's 
go  ahead  and  pick  on  law  enforcement;  they  can't  fire  back." 

The  honeymoon  is  over 

LEN:  Ii  seems  to  beg  the  question  of  whether  a media  "honey- 
moon" for  policing  that  may  have  occurred  following  Sept.  1 1 
was  short  lived.... 

BERGER:  I believe  it  was.  You  know  the  firefighters  are  still 
there;  they’re  the  greatest.  I used  to  say  that  they're  the  white 
hats  and  we're  the  black  hats.  A firefighter  goes  into  your  home 
that’s  on  fire,  guts  the  thing.  By  the  time  they  finish  with  all  the 
water  damage,  it's  completely  destroyed,  and  people  shake  their 
hands  and  say  'Thank  you  very  much."  We  come  out  of  a 
domestic  situation  and  we’re  no-good  SOB's.  It  didn't  take  long 
before  those  negative  depictions  started  again.  Probably  our 
honeymoon  period,  as  you  called  it,  was  probably  right  after  the 
holiday  season  in  December.  People  were  really  friendly  and 
were  more  tolerant  of  our  work  during  that  time.  Certainly 
they’ve  been  the  victims  of  one  of  the  most  horrendous  crimes 
ever,  but  I just  think  right  after  that  it  was  like,  boom,  here  it 
comes.  I see  it  in  the  rhetoric  of  the  Muslim  community,  and  I see 
Reverend  Sharpton  doing  his  thing.  It's  back  again,  and  we  have 
to  deal  with  it. 

LEN:  Have  their  been  specific  ramifications  of  the  September  1 1 
attacks  and  us  aftermath  for  the  North  Miami  Beach  department, 
in  terms  of  things  like  additional  fiscal  burdens,  staffing  short- 
falls. expansions  or  changes  in  your  duties,  and  so  forth. 

BERGER:  The  answer  is  certainly  yes  right  afterward,  and 
probably  for  about  two  months.  We  spent  money  — almost  all 
police  departments  did  — on  fortifying  potential  terrorist  taigets 
like  utility  plants,  water  plants,  and  so  on.  We  had  to  spend 
overtime,  we  had  to  spend  resources  for  new  equipment, 
additional  gas  masks  Don't  forget  that  right  after  that,  we  got  hit 
with  the  anthrax  scares.  We  had  letters  being  delivered  on  a 
regular  basis,  and  we  had  to  abandon  our  building  twice.  So,  yes, 
we've  had  to  expend  resources,  and  we're  doing  things  differ- 
ently now  than  before  9/1 1 . 

LEN:  With  all  that's  being  asked  of  policing  since  September  in 
terms  of  expanded  duties,  looking  at  things  from  your  vantage 
point  as  IACP  president,  how  would  you  assess  the  overall  state 
of  preparedness  in  law  enforcement  at  this  time? 

BERGER:  Well,  we  still  don’t  get  a lot  of  information.  We  have 
been  working  — and  I know  I can  speak  personally  - with  the 
director  of  the  FBI,  Robert  Mueller.  I'm  convinced  that  he  is 
really  attempting  to  break  the  wall  of  silence  - meaning  that  gap 
that  we  have  between  federal,  state  and  local  agencies  - but  we 


still  get  very  little  information.  I learn  more  from  private-sector 
experts,  and  even  good  old  CNN  - they  tell  me  everything!  If  1 
want  to  find  out  what  the  alert  of  the  day  is.  I contact  CNN  or 
Fox  or  MSNBC.  So  it's  still  a major  problem,  not  getting  a lot  of 
information.  There's  got  to  be  stuff  going  on  out  there;  1 just  can't 
believe  that  it's  non-existent.  And  the  trust  factor  has  to  be  there, 
period.  There's  been  a lot  of  talk,  but  I don't  see  as  much  action 
as  I would  wish.  And  it's  a little  frustrating,  as  many  chiefs  have 
expressed  to  me. 

LEN:  In  your  conversations  with  fellow  chiefs,  do  you  find  that 
the  level  of  intelligence  sharing  vanes  from  place  to  place  or 
from  department  to  department  based  on  different  factors? 

BERGER:  Certainly.  If  you  have  a special  agent  in  charge  with 
whom  you  have  a special  relationship,  that  helps  communication. 
I'm  very  fortunate  down  in  Miami;  I've  got  a great  one.  Hector 
Pesquera.  But  I can  tell  you  that  even  Hector  doesn't  get  a lot  of 
information,  so  it’s  not  being  shared  — if  there  is  such  informa- 
tion. So  I guess  the  downside  is,  our  intelligence  gathering  and 
dissemination  needs  to  get  better, 

Somebody  asked  me.  what  about  the  Super  Bowl,  what  about 
the  Olympics,  are  we  going  to  have  problems.  And  I said,  no. 
we're  not.  Now,  of  course.  I'm  telling  you  that  after  the  fact,  so  I 
know  they  were  both  successful  ventures.  But  I could  say  that 
because  we  do  great  in  law  enforcement,  whether  it's  federal, 
state  or  local,  when  we  can  pre-plan,  when  we're  set,  when  we 
know  the  event.  Even  the  Atlanta  bombing  was  small.  Certainly  a 
woman  was  killed,  and  that  was  unfortunate,  but  it  wasn't  a 
catastrophic  situation.  A white  supremacist  crazy,  the  anti- 
abortion  guy  Eric  Rudolph,  appears  to  be  the  offender  in  that. 


You  know,  Israel's  probably  the  mos^  security-conscious 
country  in  the  world,  and  you  still  every  day  pick  up  a newspaper 
and  read  about  a suicide  bomber  killing  people.  So  if  there’s  a 
will,  there's  a way,  and  if  people  are  willing  to  kill  themselves,  it 
would  be  virtually  impossible  for  us  to  slop  that.  But  we  do  a 
great  job  when  we  do  everything  we  can  do  to  plan  for  some- 
thing. Our  problem  is  the  day-to-day  stuff.  Will  there  be  another 
attack  against  this  nation?  Where  will  it  be?  You  know,  we’ve  got 
threats  on  banks,  threats  on  shopping  malls,  threats  on  bridges. 
What  will  be  the  next  threat,  and  will  we  be  able  to  beat  them'’ 
You  can’t  be  everywhere  at  all  times.  So  certainly  our  vulnerabil- 
ity will  be  something  that  we  just  can’t  control. 

Room  for  improvement 

LEN:  Have  the  chiefs  you’ve  spoken  to  come  up  with  any  kind 
of  a wish  list  of  things  that  they  believe  can  be  done  to  improve 
the  intelligence-sharing  problems? 

BERGER:  It's  certainly  technology,  and  it’s  the  capability  to 
have  the  intelligence.  We  meet  with  the  FBI  director,  who  has 
created  an  advisory  committee.  We  meet  with  Governor  [Tom] 
Ridge  and  his  folks  at  Homeland  Security,  and  the  IACP's 
relationship  with  Homeland  Security  is  very,  very  strong.  But 
we’re  just  not  getting  the  information  — and  the  frustrating  thing 
is,  I don't  know  if  there  is  any,  you  know  what  I mean?  We  watch 
TV  and  the  movies  and  I think  we  kind  of  assume  that  the  FBI  is 
everywhere  and  into  everything,  and  is  all  knowledgeable.  But  I 
don't  think  that’s  the  case.  At  least  that's  what  I'm  starting  to 
believe  now.  Certainly  they  have  leads.  But  terrorism  is  an  enemy 
that  is  quite  unique.  The  only  other  recent  period  in  our  country 
that  you  saw  this  was  in  the  '60s.  It  kind  of  amazes  me  how  the 
Black  Panthers  are  given  some  reverence  now.  They  were 
basically  terrorists  and  murderers,  but  we  talk  in  terms  of  them 
being  a group  that  tried  to  bring  their  causes  to  the  people.  Well, 
so  were  the  Hell's  Angels,  but  that  doesn't  mean  they  were  good 
people.  If  you  look  back  then,  we  had  the  possibility,  especially 
in  California  and  the  West,  of  having  these  armed  terrorist  groups 
among  us  in  our  communities.  But  we  were  able  to  apprehend 
them  and  put  them  in  jail. 

What's  kind  of  unique  about  these  new  terrorists  is,  first,  they 
come  from  a different  land.  And  we've  never  faced  an  enemy 
that's  willing  to  kill  themselves.  Certainly  what  we  saw  with  the 
crashing  into  of  the  buildings,  it's  just  not  a Western  standard.  We 
don't  accept  that.  After  all,  we  still  talk  about  the  Japanese 
kamikaze  fighter  pilots.  That  was  so  strange  and  so  bizarre  to 


American  philosophy.  Now  we've  got  these  people  who  arc 
willing  to  kill  themselves,  and  young  women  who  are  willing  to 
kill  themselves  for  fanaticism,  saying  they'll  be  in  a better  land. 
Hany  Houdini  said  he'd  come  back  and  tell  us  about  it.  Well, 

I've  got  news  for  you:  He  ain't  back.  So  1 only  know  this  life, 
and  I certainly  am  very  reverent  of  God  and  believe  in  God.  but 
you  know  what?  Right  now  is  all  I’ve  got.  So  it's  really  absurd;  I 
mean,  this  is  crazy  stuff. 

LEN:  Almost  from  the  day  it  was  created,  the  Homclund 
Security  office  has  taken  a number  of  shots  in  the  press  and  from 
other  quarters  over  a variety  of  issues.  One  common  theme  has 
seemed  to  be  the  idea  that  this  is  an  agency  in  search  of  a 
mission.  With  the  prospect  that  the  Homeland  Security  office 
may  yet  become  a Cabinet  deportment,  would  you  find  the 
criticisms  to  be  valid? 

BERGER:  Well,  consider  the  fact  that  it  didn't  exist  before  9/11, 
and  it  was  put  together  pretty  abruptly  in  a crisis  situation.  So  I 
think  the  approach  that  Governor  Ridge  is  taking  is  the  correct 
one.  He's  been  meeting  with  all  the  entities,  both  in  the  public 
and  private  sectors,  and  attempting  to  digest  and  become  a quick 
study  Luckily,  he's  had  time  to  do  it.  What  I mean  is  that  other 
than  9/1 1,  thank  God  we  haven’t  had  another  attack  like  that.  It’s 
given  him  some  breathing  room.  I think  the  problem  is  that  there 
arc  so  many  federal  entities  and  so  many  different  groups,  and  the 
accountability  in  the  federal  system  really  needs  to  be  put  back 
on  track  again.  With  too  many  groups  and  too  many  responsibili- 
ties, everybody  looks  and  points  fingers  and  says.  “No,  that's  not 
my  job,  that’s  your  job."  I think  the  streamlining  is  going  to  be 
his  biggest  hurdle.  As  for  most  of  the  criticisms,  let's  keep  in 


mind  that  it's  easy  to  throw  rocks;  it's  a lot  harder  to  pick  them 
up  and  build. 

LEN:  Another  widely  anticipated  change  since  last  September 
has  been  a refocusing  of  the  FBI's  mission,  and  a move  to  divest 
itself  of  some  of  its  traditional  responsibilities,  not  least  of  these 
being  bank  robbery  investigations.  How  do  you  view  this  change 
on  the  pan  of  the  FBI? 

BERGER:  Well,  initially  some  of  my  fellow  chiefs  felt  — and  I 
know  PERF  came  out  with  a strong  opinion  on  this  — that  the 
FBI  should  be  out  of  bank  robberies.  I happened  to  be  a bank- 
robbery  investigator  in  my  days  in  Miami,  and  was  the  com- 
mander of  the  unit  for  a while,  so  I have  a different  perspective,  a 
workingman's  perspective.  Certainly,  the  note-passer  and 
generally  the  local  bank  robber  can  be  handled  by  locals  law 
enforcement.  That  doesn't  concern  me,  and  those  should 
probably  be  released  to  locals.  But  the  armed  individual,  the 
group,  those  that  could  travel  state  to  state  — especially  up  in 
New  England,  where  in  45  minutes,  you  can  be  in  two  different 
stales.  In  Florida.  Califomiu  or  Texas,  it's  a much  bigger  urea,  but 
we  don't  exchange  information  from  county  to  county,  or  city  to 
city.  The  FBI  can  do  that.  That’s  the  great  benefit  of  the  bureau, 
their  intelligence  gathering  on  bank  robberies.  They  can  work 
with  us,  they  can  notify  us,  and  they  can  do  a master  file.  They 
can  go  ahead  and  find  out  not  only  “Did  we  capture  this  bank 
robber?"  but  “Were  we  also  able  to  solve  five  other  bank 
robberies?"  We  can't  from  here  — chances  are  that's  going  to  be 
the  only  case  that’s  filed.  And  again,  federal  crimes  arc  much 
more  stringent  than  local  crimes,  and  bank  robbers  are  dangerous 
people,  especially  those  that  are  armed,  and  they  need  the 
maximum  time  in  the  penitentiary  system,  not  a slap  on  the  wrist 
where  they’re  out  the  next  day  because  of  crowding.  I’ve  talked 
to  Director  Mueller  and  1 cautioned  him  about  pulling  out 
completely.  I said  it  should  probably  be  just  a lessening  of  just 
having  to  handle  all  bank  robberies. 

One  thing  that  I'd  heard  in  talking  to  somebody  from  USA 
Today  had  to  do  with  the  FBI  getting  out  of  narcotics.  Well,  the 
DEA  does  a good  job  in  narcotics.  Certainly  there  may  be  a 
nexus  with  political  corruption  or  something  like  that  and  you’d 
need  the  bureau  to  get  involved,  or  possibly  knowing  that  certain 
groups  are  using  drug  proceeds  to  fund  terrorism.  Then  the 
bureau  needs  to  be  there.  But  generally  drugs  are  an  area  that  I 
think  even  on  mid-level  need  to  be  handled  by  DEA.  They  do  it 
very  well, 

Continued  on  Page  10 


“We  still  get  very  little  information  [from  federal  agencies]. 
I learn  more  from  private-sector  experts.  If  I want  to  find 
out  what  the  alert  of  the  day  is,  I contact  CNN.  ” 
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LEN:  ll  seems  ironic  lhat  the  FBI  is  looking  to  get  out  of  drug 
enforcement,  given  that  they  didn't  want  to  be  involved  in  it  in 
the  first  place,  it  was  sort  of  forced  on  them  back  in  the  '80s. . 

BERGER:  And.  of  course,  the  last  administration  wanted  to 
federalize  everything  I was  wailing  for  federal  shoplifting.  That 
was  the  only  thing  left.  If  you  remember  what  they  did  with 
carjacking,  well,  carjacking's  a local  crime.  To  federalize  lhat  is 
insane  But  they  diil  it  How  many  cases  have  actually  been 
investigated  by  the  bureau?  Probably  none,  but  they  were  like, 
yeah,  let's  do  that. 

May  I see  your  papers,  please? 

LEN:  Another  change  that’s  in  the  wind  is  in  the  area  of 
immigration  enforcement  Certainly  South  Florida  has  always 
been  a melting  pot.  and  now  the  Stale  of  Florida  is  moving 
towurd  authorizing  local  police  to  moke  arrests  for  visa  violations 
and  other  offenses.  Do  you  sec  this  as  a good  move  for  local 
police  in  Florida? 

BERGER:  Yes.  from  the  standpoint  that  Tim  Moore,  the  director 
of  the  FDI  F is  doing  the  most  prudent  assessment  of  this, 
rnmnlly  we  hnvv  a person  task  force  that  will  be  strategically 
assigned  to  the  problems,  dealing  mainly  with  the  folks  that  arc  a 
potential  dancer  and  threat  to  this  country.  For  example,  they 
made  some  arrests  of  a couple  of  former  military  generals  that  arc 
accused  of  atrocities  in  Haiti  and  Central  America.  These  people 
were  hasicallv  allowed  to  live  in  this  country  without  any  fear  of 
apprehension  Well  those  days  arc  gone.  The  members  of  the 
task  force  will  he  experts  in  immigration  law  to  make  sure  that 
the  system  doesn't  clog  these  people  up.  I think  eventually  that 
task  force  will  grow  in  number.  I think  everybody's  looking  to 
Florida  as  the  lirsl  test  case.  As  you  know,  Justice  has  approached 
IACP,  as  they  have  other  law-enforcement  groups,  for  their  input 
on  deputizing  everyone,  or  allowing  us  to  go  ahead  and  enforce 
civil  wins  basically  persons  that  wc  put  in  the  computer,  saying 
it's  a violation,  so  you  can  pick  them  up,  We've  been  against  that. 
Wc  want  felony  warrants,  one.  for  the  liability,  and  two,  so  that 
God  forbid  if  wc  have  to  use  some  kind  of  bodily  force  or 
potentially  deadly  force,  we're  going  to  be  in  the  right,  because 
uboul  the  only  thing  that  protects  us  men  and  women  on  the  line 
is  that  I’elonj]  designation.  Some  of  these  people  have  been  here 
20  years,  and  ihry're  not  going  to  want  to  leave.  I think  they're 
going  to  bodilv  resist  Wc  saw  what  happened  with  the  Elian 
Gonzalez  situation  here  — that  become  a turmoil,  and  that  was  a 
little  boy.  You  start  deporting  certain  family  members  that  have 
been  here  a long  time  and  I think  we're  once  again  going  to  be 
the  targets  of  frustration  based  on  the  federal  plan. 

LEN:  Since  you  became  chief  in  1989,  you’ve  been  very 
aggressive  in  moving  the  North  Miami  Beach  police  along  the 
track  of  community-based  and  problem-oriented  policing.  How 
do  you  see  a possible  move  into  the  area  of  immigration 
enforcement  meshing  with  the  community  orientation  of  your 
department1’  Is  there  a compatibility  there,  or  are  the  two  notions 
fundamentally  at  odds'* 

BERGER:  I've  heard  this  discussion  more  so  than  ever  before, 
that  immigration  investigation  and  enforcement  is  going  to  drive 
u wedge  into  community  policing.  I tend  to  disagree.  Certainly, 
it's  not  like  vou  were  embraced  by  everyone;  we're  still  seen  as 
the  police  And  certainly  in  some  of  these  countries  where  I have 
visited,  the  police  — you  know,  they  talk  about  police  respect 
and  whatever  — we  still  arc  held  in  high  regard.  I know  thut  for  a 
fact  So  I pist  think  that  if  wc  do  it  prudently,  if  we  arrest  those 
individuals  that  arc  a threat  to  this  country,  or  individuals  that  are 
criminals  — vou  know,  wc  have  a lot  of  folks  that  come  here  to 
commit  crimes  if  we  do  it  lhat  way,  it  should  be  all  right.  But 
not  if  wc  gist  round  up  folks  that,  say,  are  migrant  workers  or 
something  like  that  — that’s  not  going  to  be  our  function. 

I think  this  country  needs  to  solidify  the  rules  and  get  our  act 
together  When  I go  into  foreign  countries,  I have  to  sign  an 
affidavit  as  to  where  I'm  going  to  be.  And  frankly.  I'm  concerned 
that  if  I'm  not  there,  somebody's  going  to  come  sec  me.  They 
don't  have  that  fear  here.  Wc  need  to  protect  our  borders,  and  that 
goes  for  everyone  We  need  to  make  sure  that  the  men  and 
women  who  are  coming  to  this  country  are  coming  for  the  right 
reason  Certainly  economics  is  a big  one;  I'll  be  the  first  to  tell 
you  that  Rut  on  the  other  hand,  what  happens  is  our  resources 
arc  drained  Look  at  what  happened  recently  in  France  — the 
national  election  issue  was  not  about  anything  but  unchecked 
immigration  It's  draining  the  country  of  France,  and  unchecked 
immigration  is  draining  this  country  Certainly  we've  got  families 
and  emotions  involved,  but  when  is  it  too  much?  Is  it  to  the  point 
where  wc  say  we're  actually  hurting  ourselves?  Wc  can't  take 
care  of  our  own  people 


Claims  to  fame 

LEN:  Various  sources  lhat  we’ve  run  across  have  pointed  to  the 
success  of  community  policing  efforts  in  North  Miami  Beach. 
Would  you  say  that  the  community  policing  philosophy  has  been 
a cornerstone  of  your  tenure  as  chief? 

BERGER:  Yes  and  no.  I was  very  fortunate.  I worked  with  Bob 
Trojanowicz,  who  is  known  as  the  father  of  American  community 
policing.  1 was  very,  very  fortunate.  He  used  to  call  me  the 
program  chief.  I've  had  a lot  of  programs  we  developed  here.  I 
guess  my  claim  to  fame  is  that  I'm  a kind  of  marketer.  I market 
this  police  department  and  everything  wc  do.  and  I kind  of 
include  community  policing  as  pan  of  that  marketing  plan.  We 
survey  the  communities,  which  is  a very  integral  part  of  the  plan. 
We  find  out  what  their  needs  are  We  have  town  meetings.  We 
meet  our  customers'  demand,  and  our  customers  are  the  citizens. 
We  constantly  do  that. 


‘‘[A]  constant  infusion  of  new 
technology  is  something  that  most 
chiefs  and  most 
organizations 
won’t  let 
happen.  They’ll 
say,  ‘Oh,  what 
do  they  want 
for  this?’ Well, 
they  don't  want 
anything.  The  private  sector  and  the 
public  sector  need  to  work  together.” 

LEN:  We've  seen  references  in  which  you  say  your  claim  to 
fame  is  technology.  .. 

BERGER:  We've  been  a Beta  site.  I've  allowed  companies,  to 
come  to  North  Miami  Beach,  and  we  have  tested  their  products.  I 
had  two  come  yesterday  to  test  their  restraint  system.  I love 
inventors;  my  hero  is  Thomas  Edison.  He  was  a brilliant,  brilliant 
man.  As  you  know,  he  had  thousands  of  patents.  We  wouldn't 
have  movies  if  it  wasn't  for  him;  we  wouldn't  have  the  voice 
recorder.  The  guy  was  a genius.  1 go  to  his  house  in  Fort  Myers  at 
least  once  a year  on  a pilgrimage.  It's  such  a great  thing.  1 have 
his  books  behind  me.  But  what  I'm  saying  is,  this  constant 
infusion  of  new  technology  is  something  that  most  chiefs  and 
most  organizations  won't  let  happen.  They'll  say,  "Oh,  what  do 
they  want  for  this?"  Well,  they  don't  want  anything.  The  private 
sector  and  the  public  sector  need  to  work  together.  It  just  kills  me 
when  1 sec  these  non-lethal  force  applications.  It  shows  they’re 
not  listening  to  law  enforcement.  The  glue  gun  is  useless!  No 
police  officer  is  going  to  spend  45  minutes  with  baby  oil  to  take 
this  stuff  off.  The  net  gun  - if  it  saves  a life,  fine,  but  it's  crazy. 

And  the  bean-bag  gun  has  killed  people,  but  they  still  say  that's 
an  alternative.  Well,  wait  a second!  What's  the  alternative?  1 
don't  what  is,  but  1 do  know  that  you  constantly  have  to  work  at 
it,  and  define  and  get  the  information  out, 

I've  been  very  open-minded,  and  I've  been  very  futuristic,  I 
truly  believe  that  you've  got  to  be  technologically  competent,  and 
that's  my  claim  to  fame.  I've  incorporated  that  with  community 
policing.  We  have  investigators  who  do  community  policing, 
which  is  unheard  of.  I'm  willing  to  try  things  that  other  people 
tum  down.  Wc  were  one  of  the  very  first  to  deploy  Jet  Skis. 

They’re  now  commonplace,  but  when  wc  first  did  this,  other 
agencies  said,  “Oh.  these  are  toys,  don't  let  this  happen."  I was 
willing  to  try  that,  and  it's  been  great.  If  people  are  happy  in 
doing  what  they  do.  they're  going  to  do  it  better.  And  if  they're 
not.  if  they're  miserable,  if  it's  the  same  old  routine  and  they're 
not  challenged,  they're  not  going  to  do  a good  job.  You  have  to 
challenge  people. 

Unlisted  numbers 

LEN:  Tb  what  extent  would  you  say  that  community  policing  has 
helped  drive  down  the  criihe  rate  in  North  Miami  Beach? 


BERGER:  I think  that  because  we  do  market,  because  wc  make 
people  feel  safe  in  our  community,  and  we  arc  committed  to 
doing  various  programs,  I think  it  has  had  a significant  effect.  But 
we  ve  experienced  crime  rates  now  because  our  community's 
changed.  In  1990.  we  had  35,000  people,  and  as  of  2000  we  have 
42.000  people.  With  illegal  immigration,  the  number  is  probably 
closer  to  50,000.  So  the  one  area  that's  being  missed  in  law 
enforcement,  and  not  being  measured  because  we  are  lied  into 
this  antiquated  UCR  system  that  counts  number  of  reported 
crimes,  is  calls  for  service.  That's  what  should  be  reported. 

We've  had  significant  increases  in  calls  for  service.  Our  domestic 
situations  are  up,  which  equates  to  violent  confrontations  with 
family  members  or  police.  Assaults  on  law  enforcement  officers 
are  way  up.  We're  not  measuring  correctly  what  we  do.  and  we’d 
better  change  that.  We  need  to  move  forward.  The  UCR  was 
great,  but  it  was  created  in  the  1930s.  Calls  for  service,  which 
measures  your  ability  to  perform,  is  a quantity  that's  not  being 
correctly  measured. 

LEN:  Is  there  a hidden  danger  that  comes  with  using  a measure 
like  calls  for  service?  We  read  all  the  time  about  police  depart- 
ments being  taken  to  task  in  the  press  because  it  took  a few 
seconds  longer  to  respond  this  year  than  it  did  the  year  before.  It 
seems  people  can  spin  the  numbers  any  way  they  want,  and 
eventually  somebody  will  be  called  to  account  for  it. 

BERGER:  Absolutely.  And  unfortunately,  as  you  know,  most 
criminal  offenses  are  already  over  and  done  with;  it's  seldom  that 
you  get  the  crime  in  progress.  On  TV.  of  course,  we’re  right  there 
and  within  an  hour  we've  solved  the  big  murder,  but  it  doesn't 
work  that  way.  It's  sometimes  a very  long,  tedious  effort.  We're 
competing  against  the  media  interpretation  of  what  we  should  do. 
But  you  lake  what  Bill  Bratton  did  in  New  York  with  Compstat. 

It  was  using  crime  analysis  to  a magnitude  that  no  one  had  ever 
done  it  before.  We've  done  crime  analysis  here  for  years,  but  I'm 
a small  city.  We  do  what  we  do,  and  then  you  move  your 
resources  to  where  you  need  to  be.  That's  what  I love  about  the 
COPS  program  too;  it  allowed  us  the  capability  to  have  techno- 
logical resources  we  couldn't  get,  the  computers,  the  analysis  and 
lhat  kind  of  stuff. 

LEN:  Do  you  support  the  re-authorization  of  the  COPS  office? 

BERGER:  Absolutely  It  was  the  best  thing  since  the  old  LEAA 
days  during  the  Carter  administration.  And  the  reason  why  I like 
it  is  the  fact  (hat  we  could  directly  request  funding  from  my  city 
and  not  have  to  go  through  different  levels  of  government. 

Recently  Senators  Hillary  Clinton  and  Charles  Schumcr  tried  to 
pass  a bill  that  that  said  only  the  thousand  largest  cities  would  be 
entitled  to  funding  and  reimbursement.  I was  adamantly  opposed 
to  that  because  as  head  of  IACP  I represent  9,000  agencies,  not 
1.000.  Of  course,  the  major-city  chiefs  thought  that  was  great. 

Well,  it  certainly  is  great  for  them,  but  not  for  me.  and  not  for  law 
enforcement  in  general. 

LEN:  What  would  you  identify  as  currently  being  the  top  crime 
issues  confronting  you,  notwithstanding  our  earlier  discussions  of 
terrorism  and  homeland  security? 

BERGER:  Our  biggest  thing  is  drugs,  and  as  you  know,  Ecstasy 
has  become  the  drug  of  this  year  in  record  numbers.  And  then 
there’s  domestic  violence  situations.  My  community  has  started 
to  escalate.  This  used  to  be  somewhat  of  a retirement  community 
with  a demographic  age  of  59.  and  now  it's  under  40.  It’s  been  a 
pretty  significant  shift  in  the  past  decade. 

LEN:  Have  you  had  occasion  to  analyze  the  demographics  of  the 
domestic  violence  problem? 

BERGER:  Yes.  Again,  it’s  younger  people,  with  kids.  The 
demographics  have  changed;  we  now  have  a lot  of  folks  from  the 
Caribbean  area.  We  have  people  that  are  new  arrivals  to  this 
country.  Again,  it's  a culture  difference,  too.  In  the  Haitian 
community,  corporal  punishment  is  considered  acceptable;  in  this 
country,  of  course,  it's  not.  So  those  are  the  types  of  situations  we 
have.  But,  you  know,  we're  only  4!zi  square  miles,  but  we’ve  got 
42,000  people.  There’s  a lot  of  people  jammed  into  a small  area. 

LEN:  Your  formative  years  in  policing  were  spent  in  Miami,  and 
as  I'm  sure  you  don't  need  to  be  reminded,  the  Miami  P.D.  has 
had  plenty  of  problems  over  the  past  15  to  20  years  in  terms  of 
police  corruption  and  other  forms  of  criminality  in  uniform. 

Some  say  the  problem  stems  from  drugs;  some  say  it  stems  from 
inadequate  applicant  screening  or  things  like  that.  How  have  you 
managed  to  keep  the  house  clean  in  North  Miami  Beach? 

BERGER:  The  difference  really  is  numbers.  I have  105  sworn; 
there  are  1,100  in  Miami  I know  everyone's  name  here.  When 
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‘‘Even  with  Congress,  let’s  just  say  they  tend  to  be  all-knowing;  they  don ’t  ask  the  experts. 
In  this  respect,  we  ’re  the  experts,  meaning  law  enforcement.  They  never  ask  us.  I go  and 
I testify,  and  it’s  almost  a charade. . .a  circus  atmosphere.” 


we’ve  goi  to  fill  positions,  we  fill  two  or  three,  unlike  Miami, 
where  they  have  to  fill  hundreds.  You  can  spend  more  time  on 
your  applicants  here.  We  require  a two  year  degree  here;  Miami 
doesn't.  Our  reputation  is  such  that  we  can  turn  a lot  of  people 
down,  and  we  only  pick  the  cream  of  the  cream.  I'm  not  saying 
Miami  didn't,  and  I'm  very  proud  of  my  old  department,  don't 
get  me  wrong.  But  unfortunately,  we  went  from  567  sworn  back 
before  the  1980  riots,  and  then  all  of  a sudden  the  city  fathers 
said,  hire  1,100  and  make  sure  that  80  percent  arc  from  within  the 
city  of  Miami  — which  is  only  a small  population  about  380,000. 
Dade  County  has  2 million,  but  they  said  keep  it  exclusively  in 
Miami.  So  what  happened  is.  in  order  to  meet  the  numbers, 
because  there  was  this  fear  that  they  wouldn’t  have  this  funding 
next  year,  they  decided  to  open  the  doors,  turn  the  other  way, 
keep  their  fingers  crossed  and  hopefully  these  people  would  do 
okay.  But  when  you've  got  that  many  people,  it's  tough.  I mean. 
New  York  has  had  it's  problems,  Cincinnati's  had  problems, 
Seattle’s  had  problems,  In  the  bigger  cities  you're  depending  on  a 
lot  of  folks  to  do  the  job,  and  if  you  put  pressure  on  them  to  get 
the  numbers  up,  sometimes  they're  gonna  take  shortcuts — and 
shortcuts  come  back  to  haunt  you. 

The  IACP  reinvented 

LEN:  Looking  back  over  your  term  as  the  IACP’s  president,  how 
have  the  events  of  Sept.  II  changed  the  organizational  role  of  the 
IACP?  Is  more  demanded  of  the  group  now? 

BERGER:  Yes  But  you  know,  when  I became  president, 
someone  said.  "Oh,  what  a bad  time  to  be  coming  in  as  presi- 
dent,” and  I said  absolutely  not.  It’s  the  best  time.  Because  the 
challenges  are  there,  and  I love  challenges.  The  FBI  is  coming  to 
us  now,  more  so  than  ever  before;  so  is  Homeland  Security,  so  are 
other  federal  agencies  more  so  than  ever  before.  The  IACP  is  a 
leader,  certainly.  I'm  also  a member  of  PERF,  and  a member  of 
some  of  the  other  law-enforcement  groups.  They  certainly  play  a 
role,  but  we’ve  kind  of  emerged  as  a leader  because  I work  hard 
at  being  a consensus  maker.  I don’t  look  at  IACP  like  we're  the 
one  and  only;  not  at  all  I've  met  with  Steve  Young,  the  president 
of  the  FOP.  that’s  the  first  time  that’s  happened. 


I think  the  key  area,  to  me,  is  communications.  That's  what 
my  legacy  will  be.  From  the  beginning,  I was  pretty  ambitious, 
there  were  a lot  of  things  I said  I wanted  to  do.  But  as  I complete 
those,  I think  the  No.  1 focus  has  been  communications.  I have 
opened  up  both  internally  and  externally.  I've  probably  been 
quoted  in  more  newspapers  and  news  shows  in  this  country  than 
any  IACP  president  in  the  last  five  years.  Not  that  those  presi- 
dents didn't  do  a great  job.  It’s  just  that  now,  the  focus  is  on 
IACP  I said  I wanted  people  to  come  to  IACP  first,  and  if  we 
didn’t  know  the  answer,  we  would  direct  them  to  the  agency  that 
did.  And  that's  been  very  successful.  I think  the  "Big  Blue”  effort 
is  probably  my  most  successful  program  because  the  passion  is 
shared  by  all  the  vice  presidents.  I’m  very  fortunate  because  I’ve 
got  some  really  top-notch  people  who  arc  the  vice  presidents  of 
IACP  and  understand  how  important  that  is. 

LEN:  A random  sampling  of  reports  on  the  IACP  Web  site  gives 
one  the  distinct  impression  that  this  year’s  crop  of  IACP  vice 
presidents  and  division  heads  seems  to  be  far  more  involved  in 
testifying,  lobbying  and  all-around  political  activism  than  at  any 
other  time  in  recent  memory.  Is  this  in  fact  the  case? 

BERGER:  Yes,  and  that  was  an  initiative  I had.  We  needed  to 
become  more  tied  in  to  the  political  entities,  and  we’ve  been  very 
successful.  (Old  Saybrook,  Conn.,  police  chief)  Eddie  Mosca, 
who’s  my  chairperson  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  and  Gene 
Voegtlin,  who’s  our  staff  person,  those  guys  are  terrific.  I’ve  been 
very  aggressive  in  this  area  to  try  and  educate  the  folks  in 
Washington  as  to  who  we  are  and  what  we’re  about.  That’s 
important  because  you’ll  see  somebody  testifying  on  behalf  of 
law  enforcement,  and  sometimes  his  or  her  ideas  are  strictly 
related  to  their  individual  incident  or  department,  whereas  ours 
are  much  more  global  in  nature.  So  that  was  certainly  a priority.  I 
made  it  one  of  the  initiatives  for  incoming  president  (Richmond. 
Calif.,  chief)  Joe  Samuels,  but  it’s  been  shared  by  all  the  vice 
presidents.  I've  got  some  really  good  people  who  understand 
that's  it's  important  IACP  be  considered  the  leader  of  law 
enforcement. 

LEN:  Was  there  anything  in  your  own  experience  as  you  moved 


up  the  vice-presidential  ladder  that  might  have  prompted  you  to 
diversify  the  public  face  of  IACP  by  getting  the  VP's  more 
involved? 

BERGER:  Again.  I think  it  goes  back  to  my  feeling  about 
marketing,  that  you're  only  us  good  as  people  know  who  you  arc. 

1 love  to  market.  I’m  involved  in  credit  unions;  I'm  now  head  of 
a very  large  one  down  here  in  Miami,  with  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  And  you  know,  credit  unions  are  only  successful  if 
you  get  the  word  out  to  the  membership.  It's  the  same  thing  with 
IACP.  It’s  about  being  respected  as  well  us  being  known.  Thut's 
what  I've  wanted  to  focus  on  this  year,  to  get  the  word  out  about 
who  and  what  wc  are.  We've  put  out  information  cards  und 
pictures  and  sent  them  to  every  media  outlet.  Wc  have  aggres- 
sively marketed  the  IACP.  I guess  my  frustration  came  when  I 
was  president  of  the  Flondu  chiefs  because  we'd  go  up  to 
Tallahassee,  which  is  at  the  other  end  of  Florida,  and  they'd  say, 
"Oh,  very  nice  to  meet  you;  see  you  later."  That  really  upset  me 
because  we  were  not  being  given  the  respect  or  the  recognition  us 
the  law  enforcement  experts  that  we  were.  We'd  have  criminal 
justice  initiatives  being  passed  that  were  ill-conceived  knee-jerk 
reactions  without  any  input  from  us  whatsoever. 

Even  with  Congress,  let’s  just  say  they  tend  to  be  ull-knowing; 
they  don't  ask  the  experts.  In  this  respect,  we’re  the  experts, 
meaning  law  enforcement.  They  never  ask  us.  I go  and  I testify, 
and  it  s almost  a charade.  Certainly  there’s  good  individual 
people,  but  it's  such  a circus  atmosphere  there.  I was  asked  to 
testify  on  the  FBI  and  the  relationship  wc  had,  and  it  was 
definitely  slanted  toward  "let's  attack  the  bureau."  I refused  to  do 
that,  so  all  of  a sudden  the  house  started  clearing  out  — "He's  not 
saying  what  wc  want  to  hear!"  As  I said  to  Governor  Ridge,  God 
forbid,  if  there  was  an  anthrax  or  some  type  of  biological  disustcr. 
it  s comforting  to  know  that  all  the  elected  officials  arc  protected, 
and  that  when  all  the  rest  of  us  arc  dead,  they'll  be  able  to  run  the 
country.  My  big  concern  is  that  the  men  and  women  that  have  to 
respond  to  these  things  should  be  protected.  They  are  the  true 
first  responders.  What  happens  in  Washington.  D.C.  is  an  isolated 
package;  it’s  totally  separate.  Good  generals,  good  leaders  always 
take  care  of  the  troops  first,  and  themselves  last.  It  seems  like 
they  get  their  priorities  a little  screwed  up. 


9/11  history  lessons: 

NYC,  Arlington  hear  it  from  consultants 
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many  respects,  it  suffered  from  failures 
of  leadership  and  coordination  and  in- 
adequate planning  and  training. 

The  88-page  draft  report  by 
McKinsey  & Company,  a copy  of 
which  was  obtained  by  The  New  York 
Times,  based  its  findings  in  part  on  in- 
terviews with  more  than  100  command- 
ers and  officers,  as  well  as  a survey  of 
700  members  of  the  department  of  vary- 
ing rank.  The  consultants  also  reviewed 
documents,  including  internal  reports 
and  radio  transmissions. 

About  25  percent  of  officers  que- 
ried said  they  were  unsatisfied  with 
their  supervision  that  day.  In  addition, 
38  percent  of  officers  who  went  to 
lower  Manhattan  said  they  were  unsure 
of  who  they  were  to  report  to. 

The  report,  while  frank  in  its  criti- 
cisms of  department  shortfalls,  none- 
theless pointed  to  the  heroism  and  sac- 
rifice of  many  NYPD  officers,  includ- 
ing the  23  who  gave  their  lives,  and 
noted  that  no  one  could  have  anticipated 
the  events  of  Sept.  1 1 Moreover,  the 
report  says,  even  the  most  serious  fail- 
ings on  the  day  of  the  terrorist  attacks 
did  not  affect  what  many  viewed  as  the 
primary  job  of  the  police  that  day  — 
evacuating  the  World  Trade  Center  and 
its  environs,  thus  saving  countless  lives. 

The  department  performed  effec- 
tively in  1 0 of  what  the  report  described 
as  16  critical  tasks.  In  addition  to  res- 
cuing victims  and  evacuating  the  city 
below  Canal  Street,  these  included  traf- 


fic management  and  the  protection  of 
sensitive  locations  around  the  city.  Al- 
though some  officials  relied  too  heavily 
on  cellphones  which  were  knocked  out 
after  the  attack,  the  police  radio  sys- 
tem performed  well,  the  study  said. 

Where  the  department’s  response 
fell  short,  the  report  stated,  was  with 
regard  to  assessing  and  preventing  fur- 
ther attacks,  assessing  the  potential  of 


hazardous  materials  at  the  Twin  Tow- 
ers, and  underutilizing  the  department's 
command  center  at  1 Police  Plaza, 
thwarting  the  effective  deployment  of 
officers. 

The  consulting  firm  offers  numer- 
ous recommendations  for  improving 
police  response  to  similar  events  in  the 
future,  including  directing  officers  to 
staging  areas  rather  than  swarming  the 
disaster  site;  conducting  more  frequent 
and  expansive  emergency  drills;  hold- 
ing back  reserve  officers  in  the  event 
of  a secondary  attack,  and  improving 
coordination  with  other  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  Fire  Department  and  fed- 
eral authorities. 

Failure  to  communicate 

While  high  marks  were  given  to 


Arlington  County,  Va.'s  police, 
firefighters  and  paramedics  for  their 
response  during  the  Sept.  1 1 attack  on 
the  Pentagon,  the  jurisdiction's  emer- 
gency communication  system  came  in 
for  some  harsh  criticism  in  a report  re- 
leased in  July. 

According  to  the  federally-financed 
analysis,  police  and  fire  radio  channels 
became  saturated,  rendering  hand-held 


radios  useless.  At  the  same  time, 
cellphones  proved  unreliable.  Said 
Grant  Peterson,  a project  director  for 
Titan  Systems  Corp.,  which  conducted 
the  study:  “It  is  just  unconscionable  in 
a time  of  crisis  that  the  communications 
devices  you  count  on  every  day  sud- 
denly can’t  be  counted  on.  This  is  a les- 
son that  has  been  taught,  but  it  has  not 
been  learned.” 

Among  the  235  recommendations 
made  by  the  study  is  that  police  and 
firefighters  be  given  priority  on  cellu- 
lar phone  systems  during  emergencies. 
Also,  radios  issued  to  emergency  per- 
sonnel should  be  able  to  operate  on  sev- 
eral frequencies. 

Wakeup  call 

The  NYPD  and  a number  of  other 


U.S.  police  agencies  have  expanded 
their  learning  horizons  to  the  Middle 
East,  traveling  to  Israel  recently  to  learn 
counterterrorism  techniques  from  that 
country's  law  enforcement  personnel, 
who  have  long  dealt  with  suicide  bomb- 
ings and  other  terrorist  acts. 

“It’s  an  opportunity  of  a lifetime  to 
be  able  to  see  how  Israeli  police  do  their 
work,"  said  Worth  County,  Ga.,  Sher- 


iff Freddi  Tompkins.  “Back  home  we 
took  so  much  for  granted  but,  since  9/ 
11,  everyone  has  really  woken  up." 

Eleven  officers  from  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  Georgia  took  part  in  a 
two-week  study  tour  to  learn  Israeli 
methods.  Police  and  sheriffs  from  the 
state  have  visited  Israel  for  the  past  10 
years  as  part  of  the  Georgia  Interna- 
tional Law  Enforcement  Exchange  Pro- 
gram. 

Three  officers  from  the  Los  Ange- 
les Police  Department  and  county 
Sheriff's  Department  visited  a Jerusa- 
lem mall  three  times  with  Israeli  secu- 
rity forces  to  observe  how  their  coun- 
terparts identify  suspicious  people  or 
vehicles,  and  keep  them  from  entering 
die  mall  and  other  confined  areas,  such 
as  amusement  parks  and  movie  theaters. 


They  were  also  taught  how  to  identify 
suspicious  people  who  might  already 
be  inside. 

"We  learned  enough  during  our  trip 
to  do  some  preplanning  here,  so  we'll 
be  prepared,"  said  sheriff's  deputy 
Mark  Seibel,  who  was  one  of  three  ex- 
plosives and  arson  experts  who  went 
for  the  training.  The  others  were  deputy 
Heidi  Clark  and  the  LAPD’s  Rulph 
Morten.  "Wc  won’t  have  to  backpedal 
or  find  out  what  to  do  if  this  happens." 

Morten,  a 24-year  veteran,  orga- 
nized the  mission  and  has  been  follow- 
ing the  suicide  bombings  since  Sept,  1 1 
The  LAPD’s  bomb  squad,  he  said, 
handled  1,000  more  suspicious  pack- 
age or  bomb  threat  calls  in  2001  thun  it 
did  the  previous  year.  By  comparison, 
the  Tel  Aviv  bomb  squad  in  2001 
handled  56,000  calls,  he  noted. 

"We  all  have  to  take  a very  proac- 
tive stance  toward  interdicting  bomb- 
ers," Morton  told  The  Associated  Press. 
“Notice  them  early,  keep  them  outside 
and  save  lives,  dial's  what  the  Israelis 
told  us.” 

The  NYPD  also  sent  five  investiga- 
tors to  Israel  to  attend  a symposium  on 
suicide  bombing.  Their  trip  coincided 
with  an  incident  in  which  a terrorist 
killed  himself  and  an  Israeli  during  a 
suicide  bombing  in  May. 

The  officers,  Kelly  told  The  AP, 
would  “be  gleaning  information  about 
the  challenges  that  Israeli  police  face 
and  then  they'll  come  back  and  they'll 
help  us  train  our  trainers.” 


“It  is  just  unconscionable  in  a time  of  crisis  that  the 
communications  devices  you  count  on  every  day 
suddenly  can’t  be  counted  on.  ’’ 
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THE  U.S.  BORDER  PATROL 

FOR  YOUR  CAREER.  FOR  YOUR  COUNTRY. 

All  applicants  must  be  U S citizens  INS  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


We  are  seeking  individuals  who  are  interested  in  a federal  law 
enforcement  career  who  enjoy  adventure  and  the  outdoors,  are 
action  oriented,  can  think  on  their  feet  and  make  good  decisions 
under  pressure. 


Register  now  to  take  the  entry  exam  by  calling  888-300-5500  or  go 

DIRECTLY  TO  THE  ON-LINE  REGISTRATION  AT  HTTP:/ /ST AFFING.OPM.GOV /BP 'A. 


For  more  information  about  this  exciting  career  opportunity  call 
800-238-1945  or  visit  our  website  at  www.usborderpatrol.gov. 


All  initial  postings  are  on  the  Southwest  border. 

marketing  extension  code:  8034 


INTERESTED  IN  A CHALLENGING 
AND  REWARDING  CAREER  WHERE 
YOU  CAN  MAKE  A DIFFERENCE 
EVERY  DAY?  THEN  JOIN  THE  TEAM 
THAT  IS  ON  THE  FRONTLINE  OF 
HOMELAND  SECURITY. 


TOUGHEST  TRAINING. 
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Bouza: 

Wake  up  — the  honeymoon’s  almost  over 


By  Anthony  V.  Bouza 

Maybe  I really  am  Chicken  Little  or  a com- 
mon scold,  hut  I think  the  unexpected  and  wholly 
undeserved  street  crime  and  violence  honeymoon 
of  the  late  1990s  and  early  21st  century  is  about 
to  end  And.  from  all  accounts,  it  is  clear  that  po- 
lice departments  across  the  nation  are  in  trouble 
— and  in  denial. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  demographics  of  the 
"at-risk  male  population"  are.  after  a respite,  turn- 
ing against  the  recent  trend,  and  the  underlying 
problems  of  poverty  racism  and  economic  exclu- 
sion have  been  neither  ameliorated  nor  addressed. 
Just  look  at  the  2000  census. 

In  the  second  place,  read  the  papers.  Los  An- 
geles, Miami.  New  York  and  points  east.  west, 
north  and  south  are  not  only  untouched  by  reform 
but  appear  oblivious  to  the  dangers  looming  ahead. 
They  confront  the  future  with  inspiring  bromides 
about  "just  a few  bail  apples."  Sure. 

Policing  faces  an  unseen  crisis,  approaching 
as  a stealth  wave  of  violence,  to  be  delivered  by 
an  underclass  that  boils  and  heaves  with  distress. 
The  totally  unforeseen  blessing  of  the  recent  de- 
cline in  violence  is  going  to  end  — and  soon.  What 
then? 

The  problems  beset  every  agency,  yet  the  pre- 
vailing mood  is  smug  complacency  cum  self-con- 
gratulation. It  will  all  look  very  different  as  a tide 
of  violence  envelops  us. 

I've  been  hearing  police  chiefs  extol  the  magic 
of  their  programs  for  many  years,  but  I’ve  never 


(Anthony  V.  Bouzo.  a 36-year  law  enforcement 
veteran,  was  police  chief  of  Minneapolis  and  a 
deputs-  chief  and  borough  commander  with  the 
New  York  Cits-  Police  Department  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  seven  books,  including  "Police  Unbound: 
Corruption.  Abuse  and  Heroism  by  the  Boys  in 
Blue"  I Prometheus  Books,  2001].) 

Weaver ; Ulrich: 

Mr.  Magoo 

By  Charlie  Weaver  and  Robert  Ulrich 

About  two  months  before  he  spearheaded  the 
most  deadly  domestic  terrorist  attack  in  United 
States  history  Mohammed  Atta  should  have  been 
in  police  custody  On  July  5,  2001,  Atta  was 
stopped  in  Palm  Beach  County.  Fla.,  for  a traffic 
violation.  The  incident  was  handled  as  a routine 
matter  and  Atta  was  released.  Yet,  in  neighboring 
Broward  County  there  was  an  outstanding  bench 
warrant  for  Alta  for  failure  to  appear  in  court  on 
an  invalid  license  charge. 

Atta  remained  free  because  police  in  Palm 
County  weren't  able  to  access  the  records  of  their 
counterparts  in  Broward  County.  The  simple,  hor- 
rible truth  is  this  Atta  wasn't  detained  because 
the  CIA.  FBI  INS  and  Florida  law-enforcement 
agencies  didn't  have  the  technology  to  share  in- 
formation. They  still  don't.  Much  of  our 
homeland's  insecurity  comes  down  to  this: 
America's  law-enforcement  community  has  an 
inventory  management  problem.  Target  Corpora- 
tion has  better  information  systems  to  track  the 
socks  at  its  1 .028  stores  than  law-enforcement 
agencies  have  for  tracking  criminals  and  poten- 
tial terrorists. 

The  Florida  information  breakdown  is  symp- 
tomatic of  what  occurs  in  every  police  department 
throughout  the  country.  Police  and  sheriffs  often 
lack  the  technology  to  share  information  with  other 
law-enforcement  agencies  within  their  state,  with 
other  states  or  with  federal  agencies.  Courts  often 
don't  have  complete  records  when  they  sentence 
criminals  Consequently,  criminals  are  able  to 
move  freely  throughout  our  country. 

Unless  all  law-enforcement  agencies  — from 
the  smallest  county  sheriff's  office  to  the  FBI  — 
have  the  means  to  share  information,  homeland 


seen  a real  evaluation  of  their  perf  ormance  What 
might  it  look  like?  Who  might  be  a model  and 
why? 

The  factors  can  be  listed: 

Economies:  How  much  of  the  overtime  costs 
include  papering  over  large  public  events  and  gath- 
erings with  blue?  Intelligent  use  of  plainclothes 
officers  would  be  more  effective  in  policing  such 
rowdincss  as  we've  seen  in  parades  or  labor  dis- 
putes. and  would  require  far  fewer  cops.  Over- 
time is  hard  to  control  in  arrest  situations,  but  it  is 


possible,  and  the  waste  in  such  operations  as  nar- 
cotics enforcement  is  profligate. 

Litigation:  Huge  settlements  and  awards  (ac- 
tual and  potential)  are  not  only  preventable  — 
through  tougher  managerial  controls  — but  ought 
to  be  shifted  onto  the  offending  officers  who  mis- 
behave. These  events  are  usually  rooted  in  rac- 
ism. suggest  a department  that  is  out  of  control, 
reflect  badly  on  supervisors  and  trainers,  and  con- 
stitute a hidden  tax  on  every  citizen.  Someday 
somebody's  going  to  get  elected  on  this  issue.  The 
fur  will  fly. 

Freezing  promotions:  The  fiscal  debacle  of 
1975  led  to  the  layoffs  of  thousands  of  young  cops 
in  New  York  City,  while  the  upper  ranks  wallowed 
in  uninterrupted  comfort.  The  Abner  Louima  case 
served  as  a stark  warning  that  the  brutal  cops  in- 
volved had  nothing  to  fear  from  supervisory  in- 
tervention. Now  would  shrinking  the  officer  corps 


security  will  remain  at  risk. 

Atta  is  not  an  isolated  example.  The  CIA 
tracked  two  al  Qaeda  operatives  who  were  also 
part  of  the  Sept.  1 1 attack  as  they  entered  the 
United  States.  The  CIA.  though,  did  not  let  the 
FBI  know  the  al  Qaeda  soldiers  were  in  the  coun- 
try. The  two  lived  openly,  listing  their  address  and 
phone  in  a local  phone  book,  obtaining  drivers 
licenses.  Social  Security  cards,  credit  cards,  and 
opening  bank  accounts  in  their  own  names.  One 
of  the  terrorists  was  even  stopped  by  an  Oklahoma 
state  trooper  prior  to  Sept.  1 1 for  speeding  but 
was  released  with  a ticket  when  a computer  check 
came  back  clean. 

The  FBI  insists  that  had  they  known  about 
these  two  terrorists,  they  may  have  been  able  to 
tie  all  19  hijackers  together,  potentially  prevent- 
ing the  Sept.  1 1 attacks. 

According  to  Senator  Evan  Bayh,  a member 
of  the  Intelligence  Committee.  "I  really  do  think 
we  need  a thorough,  top-to-bottom  reoiganizanon 
improvement  of  our  ability  to  collect  information, 
both  internationally  and  domestically.  If  we  don't 
do  that,  then  we're  really  not  going  to  be  in  as 
good  a position  to  protect  America,  regardless  of 
whoever  is  heading  these  agencies." 

Reoiganizing  the  federal  government  alone 
won't  work  We  need  to  restructure  business  prac- 
tices. adopt  common  technology  and  language  and 
change  how  information  is  collected  and  shared 
at  every  level,  from  the  FBI.  to  the  states,  to  the 
cities  and  counties. 

And  while  much  of  our  nation's  attention  is 
focused  on  stopping  foreign  terrorists,  homeland 
security  also  should  protect  us  from  the  criminals 
in  our  own  communities.  Every  day  in  the  news 
there  are  stories  about  criminals  who  manage  to 


injure  any  agency  when  there's  little  or  no  evi- 
dence of  supervisors'  participation  in  correcting 
the  abuses?  The  code  of  silence  is  alive,  well  and 
demonstrable  in  case  after  case,  all  over  the  coun- 
try. 

Consolidation:  The  number  of  prccincts/sta- 
lions  should  be  reduced  to  logical  boundaries  This 
affords  opportunities  for  upgrading  a usually  de- 
caying physical  plant  that  is  unworthy  of  cops,  as 
well  as  returning  some  properties  to  the  tax  rolls. 
Citizens  would  howl  — they  love  their  local  sta- 


about 10  percent  tol5  percent  additional  cover- 
age without  cost  or  additional  hires.  The  notion 
of  four  10-hour  tours  should  be  seen  as  nothing 
less  than  a betrayal  of  the  public's  interest,  and  all 
two-officer  patrols  ns  featherbedding  You  have 
to  hire  about  six  cops  to  fill  a scat  in  a radio  car 
24-7,  and  it  costs  of  S100K  u year  each.  A mix  of 
one-  and  two-person  cars  would,  for  example, 
enable  the  NY  PD  to  respond  to  17  9-1-1  calls, 
instead  of  10,  if  the  mix  wer-  14  one-person  cars 
and  three  two-person  cars.  Do  .lie  math,  some- 
thing they  conveniently  forgot  all  uboul  in  the  pre- 
vious crisis. 

It  is  neither  generally  known  nor  widely  cir- 
culated that  the  police  in  New  York  and  elsewhere 
have  abandoned,  largely  due  to  political  pressures, 
the  really  aggressive,  legal  anti-crime  tactics  that 
were  perfected  in  the  '60s  and  '70s.  These  tactics 
include: 

Decoys,  where  cops  urc  disguised  os  victims 
and  become  the  targets  of  muggers.  Such  an  ap- 
proach would  be  invaluable  in  the  interdiction  of 
devastating  muggings,  rapes,  carjackings  and  the 
like.  Decoys  were  abandoned  because  of  the  bo- 
gus charge  that  they  constituted  entrapment. 

Stings  where  an  operation,  such  as  a store- 
front, is  set  up  by  the  police  to  entice  burglars  to 
sell  their  loot  for  cash,  with  no  questions  asked. 
The  subjects  would  be  filmed  and  registered  and, 
after  about  a two-  or  three-month  period,  rounded 
up  and  charged  with  receiving  stolen  property. 
This  practice  fell  into  disuse  over  the  imputation 
that  it  proved  un  irresistible  temptation  to  burglar- 
ize. 

Stakeouts,  where  analyses  of  armed  robber- 
ies led  to  the  stationing  of  trained  cops  to  inter- 
cept these  criminals  at  the  scene.  These  were  rel- 
egated to  the  historical  scrap  heap  following  a 
mayoral  election  in  Detroit  in  the  early  1970s,  in 
which  the  winner  promised  to  erase  the  unit  on 
the  charge  that  the  officers  were  acting  as  judge, 
jury  and  executioner  because  so  many  of  the  en- 
counters led  to  gun  battles.  The  rest  of  America 
followed  suit  over  the  following  years. 

Let's  not  overlook  the  fact  that  each  of  these 
approaches  was  free  of  llic  taint  of  racial  profil- 
ing. since  in  every  case  the  contact  was  initiated 
by  the  offender.  And.  while  we're  visiting  the  '60s. 
why  not  a repnsc  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Crime?  Isn't  it  time  wc  hud  another  look  at  the 
issues? 

The  only  area  of  enforcement  where  there  is 
common  agreement  on  the  need  for  aggressive, 
undercover,  proactive  approaches  continues  to  be 
with  regard  to  drugs,  although  such  coses  as  the 
shooting  death  of  Patrick  Donsmond  in  New  York 
will  surely  bring  this  practice  into  question,  par- 
ticularly by  the  minority  community.  The  colos- 
sal irony  is  that  police  activism  is  at  a 30-ycar 
low,  precisely  at  the  moment  that  chiefs  trumpet 
their  programs  as  models  of  aggressiveness. 

If  police  response  has  turned  flaccid,  how  then 
are  we  to  account  for  the  sleep  declines  in  street 
enme  over  the  past  decade? 

First,  let’s  acknowledge  that  crime  has  dropped 
even  in  places  where  the  chief  is  comatose  and 
the  force  somnolent.  You  can  be  sure  the  savants 
commanding  our  police  will  trot  out  complex  so- 
ciological rationalizations  when  the  demograph- 
ics deliver  a tsunami  of  crime  soon. 

Continued  on  Page  14 
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‘The  unforeseen  blessing  of  the  recent  decline  in  violence 
is  going  to  end  — and  soon  — yet  the  prevailing  mood  is 
smug  complacency  cum  self-congratulation.  It  will  all  look 
very  different  as  a tide  of  violence  envelops  us.” 


vs.  the  terrorists 


tions  — but  the  fact  is  that  the  typical  precinct 
building  offers  precious  few  services  and  soaks 
up  personnel  in  unproductive  tasks 

Consolidation  would  harmonize  geographic 
neighborhoods,  bring  real  meaning  to  community 
policing  and  citizen  involvement,  and  still  pro- 
vide commanders  with  the  means  for  assessing 
accountability  and  performance. 

Such  stations  would  host  all  sorts  of  commu- 
nity meetings  and  events.  Resistance  is  grounded 
in  objections  to  real  interaction  with  the  people 
served.  Such  a drastic  reform  would  take  years, 
perhaps  as  many  as  five  or  more,  but  the  process 
could  be  tracked.  And  those  precinct  personnel 
should  be  lower  paid  civilians,  not  sworn  offic- 
ers. 

Cops  should  work  eight-hour  days,  five-day 
weeks  and  rotate  tours  no  more  often  than  every 
30  days.  This  truly  radical  idea  would  provide 


elude  capture  for  years 

There  is  a solution.  A unique  criminal  justice 
information  system  is  now  being  constructed  and 
tested  in  Minnesota.  It  could  be  the  nationwide 
model  for  enhancing  public  safety  and  our 
country's  homeland  security  efforts.  Called 
CriMNet,  the  system  is  a secure  Intranet  that  will 
connect  together  the  slate's  1,100  law-enforcement 
organizations  and  the  information  they  have.  It  is 
the  only  system  in  the  country  that  will  give  law 
enforcement  officers,  prosecutors,  judges,  proba- 
tion and  correction  officials  current  and  complete 
criminal  history  information  on  suspects  and 
criminals  throughout  Minnesota  — from  the  state 
down  to  the  county  and  city  levels. 

The  Minnesota  business  community  has 
partnered  with  law  enforcement  to  support  legis- 
lative funding  for  CriMNet  because  the  private 
sector  has  the  expertise  and  resources  to  provide 
assistance.  Wc  have  a stake  in  safe  communities 
for  our  employees  and  customers,  and  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  invest  in  our  communities. 

The  President  and  Congress  arc  on  the  right 
track  with  improving  the  nation’s  inventory  man- 
agement problem  by  improving  collaboration  and 
information-sharing  to  belter  track  terrorist  and 
criminal  activities.  But  we  won't  approach  the  type 
of  safely  this  nation  deserves  until  tracking  ter- 
rorists and  criminals  is  as  effective  as  tracking 
inventory  at  a Target  store.  We  need  to  know  ex- 
actly where  they  are. 

(Charlie  Weaver  is  Minnesota 's  commissioner 
of  public  safety  and  director  of  homeland  secu- 
rity. Robert  Ulrich  is  CEO  of  Target  Corp.  Their 
commentary  is  reprinted  from  The  Washington 
Times.) 
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Missouri  troopers  learn  Forum:  Waking  up  to  the  end  of 
fold  - and  how  to  cheat  the  crime-decline  honeymoon 


Contiuued  from  Page  1 
officers  were  given  on-lhc-job  training 
once  ihey  were  assigned  (o  the 
nverboats.  said  Baker. 

At  the  school,  students  study 
Missouri's  gambling  statutes  and  regu- 
lations, bui  the  rest  of  the  time  is  spent 
learning  the  rules  of  games  by  playing 
them.  They  also  leam  about  the  basic 
technology  of  the  machines  and  the 
surveillance  equipment.  A surveillance 
room  that  meets  statewide  specifica- 
tions is  attached  to  the  lab.  said  Baker. 

A games  protection  expert  brought 
in  from  Las  Vegas  teaches  a more  ad- 
vanced course  thut  includes  spotting  the 
telltale  signs  of  cheating,  such  as  when 
cards  arc  marked 

"Instinct  plays  u big  pan  in  a job 
like  this  because  you  can't  leach  people 
certain  things."  said  Lt.  Elvin  Seals, 
who  spent  nearly  a decade  working  us 
an  agent  at  the  state’s  casinos.  "You've 
got  to  feel  it  going  on  " 

One  of  the  "tells"  of  someone  cheat- 
ing ul  a slot  machine  is  rubbernecking, 
said  Baker  The  gambler  is  not  paying 
attention  to  the  machine,  but  rather 
looking  around  to  see  if  anyone  is 
watching. 

The  class  “gives  students  the  oppor- 


tunity to  actually  see  in  a controlled 
environment  what  they  arc  going  to  see 
in  the  work  environment,"  Baker  said. 
"This  is  a very  serious  business  because 
everywhere  there  is  money.  They  arc 
taught  to  be  aware  of  what's  going  on 
in  a casino  all  the  time." 

Advunced  und  basic  training  courses 
have  been  scheduled  for  this  year,  but 
the  school  will  also  be  focusing  on  the 
individual  games,  he  told  LEN.  Offic- 
ers will  be  taught  how  to  play  them, 
and  what  can  occur  during  a game,  As 
a regulatory  agency,  he  said,  the  Gam- 
ing Commission  ensures  that  games  are 
played  in  the  proper  way.  If  a dealer  is 
found  not  to  be  dealing  conrcctly,  the 
gaming  commission  requires  the  casino 
to  fix  thut  problem.  “We  train  the  dealer 
because  it’s  all  part  of  gomes  protec- 
tion," said  Baker.  "We  use  the  lab  to  do 
that." 

The  Missouri  lab  is  unique,  said 
Baker  In  Nevada,  he  noted,  agencies 
will  use  North  Las  Vegas  Community 
College's  gaming  lab  which  is  used  to 
tram  college  students  who  want  to  work 
in  the  casinos  as  dealers.  "We're  the 
only  (agency]  we  know  that  actually  has 
its  own  (lab]  and  a training  director  as- 
signed to  it  full-time,"  he  said. 


Continued  from  Page  13 

The  peaking  of  the  crack  cocaine 
epidemic  around  1985,  die  prosperity 
of  the  1990s,  the  reduction  of  unem- 
ployment and  the  demographic  impact 
of  Roc  v.  Wade  in  1973  on  the  euphe- 
mistically labeled  "at-risk  male  popu- 
lation" all  contributed  to  the  decline. 
But  there  may  well  be  hidden  factors 
— such  as  attitudinal  shifts  among  the 
underclass  — that  may  not  become 
clear  for  years.  Whatever  the  case,  the 
police,  at  the  height  of  their  aggressive- 
ness, were  powerless  to  stem  the  rising 
tide  of  criminality  in  the  '80s.  This  is  a 
cautionary  talc  for  contemporary  sa- 
vants. 

Are  the  police  helpless  or  irrelevant? 
Emphatically  not.  They  do  beautiful, 
heroic  and  important  things.  Cops  have 
critically  important  roles  to  play  in  com- 
buting  street  crime,  responding  to  emer- 
gencies and  controlling  traffic.  Their 
performance  ought  to  be  evaluated  in 
an  annual  report,  prepared  by  the  chief, 
describing  progress,  or  lack  of  it,  to- 
ward the  objectives  set  out  here  and 
whatever  additional  ones  are  thought 
useful. 

Regaining  control  of  the  department 
will  have  to  be  a top  priority.  For  this, 
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the  chief  will  need  to  use  spies  who  re- 
port on  serious  wrongdoing  to  moni- 
tors in  the  internal  affairs  division.  IAD 
needs  to  be  central  to  the  career  aspira- 
tions of  rising  young  stars.  The  point  is 
to  clearly  establish  acceptable  forms  of 
behavior  on  the  street,  and  the  best  way 
to  do  this  is  through  the  fear  of  a tough 
internal  affairs  inquiry. 

Clients  of  9-1-1  would  be  polled, 
randomly,  as  to  the  quality  of  the  po- 
lice service  they  received.  Citizen  com- 
plaints need  to  be  treated  as  seriously 
as  the  corporate  world  docs  with  its 
customers.  The  integrity  of  the  force 
needs  to  be  tested  through  carefully 
monitored  simulations,  such  as  were 
employed  in  the  1970s,  under  the  ru- 
bric of  "self-initiated  integrity  tests." 

Minority  recruitment  must  focus  on 
black  males,  and  police  trainee  pro- 
grams ought  to  be  revisited  with  this 
objective  in  mind.  Women  are  a suc- 
cess story.  America’s  police  now  need 
to  emulate  the  military  in  showing 
young  black  men  a way  out.  Black  lead- 
ers need  to  pitch  in  on  this.  Athletics 
are  not  the  answer. 

Disabled  officers  should  be  offered 
the  dignity  of  work,  through  desk  or 
staff  assignments,  and  there  needs  to  be 
tough  monitoring  of  sick-time  abuses. 

The  universal  call  for  more  cops  is 
little  more  than  an  elegant  admission 
of  failure  to  properly  manage  the 
agency. 

The  union  must  be  a partner  in  re- 
form. Unionism  has  done  a very  great 
deal  for  cops  (me  included),  but  now 
the  unions  need  to  step  forward  and 
embrace  tough  changes. 

We  need  to  build  on  such  innova- 


tions as  have  been  adopted,  such  as 
holding  commanders  responsible  for 
conditions  in  their  areas.  Street  crime 
can  be  measured,  as  can  arrests  and 
convictions,  and  approaches  evaluated. 
Real  emergencies  should  be  answered 
within  six  minutes.  The  quality  of  the 
response  system  can  be  quantified. 

Traffic  enforcement  needs  to  be 
pegged  to  accident  prevention  and  the 
safe,  speedy  flow  of  vehicles.  Enforce- 
ment of  DWI  and  moving  violations 
that  endanger  everyone  can  probably 
be  quadrupled  without  much  strain. 
This  is  productivity  — focused  on  at- 
tacking real  problems  — not  the  mind- 
less imposition  of  quotas. 

All  of  this  can  be  dismissed  as  bean- 
counting, but  we  need  to  develop  a taste 
for  that  maligned  vegetable.  Let's  face 
it;  this  is  a tough  and  maybe  politically 
untenable  menu,  but  we  set  out  to  de- 
scribe what  reforms  might  look  like, 
and  this  may  be  a good  place  to  start 
the  debate. 

My  own  model  was  New  York's 
police  commissioner  from  October 
1970  to  May  1973,  Patrick  V Murphy, 
who  could  be  simply  labeled  a reformer. 
There  has  been  precious  little  reform 
in  the  intervening  decades,  yet  every 
single  agency  has  serious  problems 
needing  action.  Any  new  chief  can  iden- 
tify and  prioritize  the  six  to  10  issues 
urgently  needing  his  or  her  attention. 
Walking  around  and  asking  questions 
will  soon  have  the  thorniest  issues  bub- 
bling forth,  often  in  order  of  their  im- 
portance. 

To  paraphrase  Dickens,  these  are  the 
best  of  times  and  the  worst;  it  is  the 
winter  of  despair  and  the  spring  of  hope. 


States  gear  up  to  use 
licenses  as  anti-terror  tools 


Continued  from  Page  1 

ment  is  created,  whoever  is  heading  it 
up  will  realize  it's  something  we  need 
to  move  on  pretty  quickly." 

In  Kansas,  legislation  that  would 
have  given  driver's  licenses  to  undocu- 
mented aliens  failed  this  year  after  one 
bill,  which  would  have  required  li- 
censes to  have  a distinctive  biometric 
identifier,  was  combined  with  another 
proposal  to  add  a thumbprint  and  a sec- 
ond identifying  mark,  such  as  a digital 
photo,  said  state  Representative  Nile 
Dillmore. 

"I  think  that  really  complicated  the 
matter,"  he  told  LEN,  "made  it  more 
difficult  to  debate  the  merits  of  either 
one  of  those  bills,  because  now  we  had 
folks  who  were  not  going  to  vote  to 
have  grandmothers’  thumbprints  on 
their  driver's  licenses  at  the  same  time 
that  we  were  going  to  have  distinctive 
licenses  for  undocumented  aliens." 

Moreover,  some  legislators  were 
adamantly  opposed  to  licensing  illegal 
aliens. 

'To  me  it's  a public  safety  issue." 
said  Dillmore.  "These  folks  are  here, 
und  it's  not  the  state's  responsibility  to 
enforce  immigration  law." 

Julie  Stebbins,  a spokeswoman  for 
the  Ohio  pepartment  of  Motor  Ve- 
hicles. said  that  in  May.  emergency  leg- 
islation went  into  effect  that  ties  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  documents 
with  the  expiration  on  driver's  licenses 
or  a state  ID  card.  Those  who  are  not 
U.S.  citizens  are  issued  a non-renew- 
able. non-transferable  license  that  may 


not  be  used  to  obtain  a license  in  an- 
other state,  she  told  LEN. 

"Ohio  has  it  set  up  so  that  every  four 
years  we  renew  our  licenses,  so  if  you 
are  here  for  six  years,  and  you  need  to 
get  a license  after  your  four  years  is  up. 
you  have  to  come  in  and  start  the  pro- 
cess all  over  again,"  said  Stebbins. 
“Then  your  license  will  only  be  good 
for  two  years." 

Since  lawmakers  passed  the  mea- 
sure, some  22,229  non-renewable  li- 
censes have  been  issued.  “We're  aver- 
aging about  2,000  a week,  she  said. 

Other  states  that  have  changed  their 
licensing  provisions  include  Kentucky, 
which  requires  non-citizens  to  go  to  one 
of  12  Transportation  Cabinet  offices 
statewide  to  renew  or  obtain  licenses; 
New  Jersey,  where  a bill  was  passed  to 
convert  licenses  to  ones  with  digitized 
photographs  and  signatures  to  make 
them  harder  to  forge,  and  Florida  and 
Louisiana,  which  both  enacted  laws  that 
make  driver's  licenses  expire  with  the 
expiration  of  visas.  The  same  is  true  of 
Connecticut,  which  obtained  that  result 
through  a rule  change. 

"At  the  end  of  the  day,  1 do  believe 
that  states  should  retain  the  authority 
in  administering  their  own  driver’s  li- 
cense process  because  they  are  the  ex- 
perts in  motor  vehicle  administration, 
but  improvements  in  our  system  may 
require  statc/fedcral  partnership,"  said 
King,  “or  they  may  require  some  kind 
of  a compact  or  agreement  among  states 
that  they  are  all  doing  the  same  thing.  I 
believe  states  should  lead  these  efforts." 
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Policing’s  impact  on  domestic  violence  (&  vice  versa) 


Handbook  of  Intervention  Strategies  with  Domestic  Violence: 
Policies,  Programs  and  Legal  Remedies. 

Albert  R.  Roberts,  Editor. 

New  York,  N.  Y.:  Oxford  University  Press,  2002. 

554  Panes  (hb);  $50.00 


By  Vincent  E.  Henry 

For  many  years  it  seemed  that  domestic  vio- 
lence was  rampant,  out-of-control,  and  reaching 
epidemic  proportions.  Over  the  past  several  years, 
however,  domestic  violence  offenses,  like  other 
violent  crimes,  have  gradually  decreased  nation- 
wide, and  Dr.  Albert  Roberts,  a professor  of  crimi- 
nal justice  at  Rutgers  University  in  Piscataway, 
N.J.,  is  convinced  that  this  reduction  is  the  result 
of  implementing  better,  more  effective  and  more 
responsive  law  enforcement  strategies.  Especially 
in  the  past  decade,  law  enforcement  and  other  el- 
ements of  the  criminal  justice  enterprise  have  made 
tremendous  progress  in  terms  of  protecting  bat- 
tered women  and  reducing  recidivism  among 
batterers. 

Roberts  has  edited  an  important  new  book, 
"The  Handbook  of  Intervention  Strategies  with 
Domestic  Violence:  Policies,  Programs  and  Legal 
Remedies,"  which  examines  the  positive  impact 
of  an  array  of  approaches  that  include  mandatory 
arrest  policies,  electronic  monitoring,  and  the  ef- 
fective use  of  restraining  orders.  This  new  book, 
which  in  many  respects  provides  the  blueprint  for 
a proactive  approach  to  preventing  and  eliminat- 
ing domestic  violence,  can  be  seen  as  the  antidote 
to  complacency  and  a return  to  escalating  domes- 
tic violence  rates. 

Roberts,  who  grew  up  in  the  Bronx  and  Man- 
hattan during  the  mid- 1940s  to  mid-1960s,  when 
violent  crime  (including  domestic  violence)  was 
escalating  in  all  five  boroughs  of  New  York  City, 
has  a unique  affinity  for  domestic  violence  vic- 
tims and  the  realities  they  face.  This  sense  of  af- 
finity resonates  clearly  in  the  seven  chapters  Rob- 
erts either  wrote  or  co-authored,  as  well  as  in  the 
remaining  chapters  he  edited.  Roberts  also  has  a 
unique  feel  for  the  realities  faced  by  law  enforce- 
ment organizations  and  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem as  a whole,  and  this  down-to-earth  quality 
makes  his  hook  particularly  appropriate  for  law 
enforcement  professionals  and  other  practitioners. 
As  a former  New  Yorker,  Roberts  has  also  not 


forgotten  his  roots:  a quick  check  of  the 
handbook's  index  reveals  44  entries  for  innova- 
tions and  trends  in  domestic  violence  policies  and 
programs  in  New  York  City,  Nassau,  Suffolk  and 
Westchester  counties,  and  Upstate  New  York. 

This  up-to-date  book  is  at  once  pathbrcaking 
and  practical,  comprehensive  and  insightful,  and 
it  goes  a long  way  toward  shattering  the  12  most 
common  myths  of  domestic  violence,  replacing 
them  with  factual  information.  The  information 
in  each  powerfully  written  chapter  is  also  comple- 
mented by  thought-provoking  and  stimulating  case 
illustrations  that  help  give  this  book  its  realistic 
tone.  The  book  is  also  groundbreaking  insofar  as 
it  will  serve  the  needs  of  an  especially  broad  au- 
dience of  criminal  justice  practitioners.  It  provides 
timely  and  accurate  information  that  will  be  use- 
ful to  police  officers,  investigators  and  executives 
dealing  with  domestic  violence  incidents,  to  pro- 
bation officers  and  supervisors  dealing  with  of- 
fenders, and  to  prosecutors,  defense  attorneys  and 
judges  involved  in  adjudicating  domestic  violence 
cases.  In  the  same  vein,  victim  advocates,  clini- 
cians and  members  of  multidisciplinary  response 
teams  will  also  find  this  thorough  and  encyclope- 
dic volume  useful  in  understanding  victims  and 
the  dynamics  of  abusive  relationships.  This  is  the 
first  book  1 have  ever  read  that  even  attempts  to 
reach  so  many  diverse  and  specialized  audiences 
with  practical  and  timely  information.  It  is  remark- 
able not  simply  because  it  attempts  to  reach  these 
audiences,  but  because  in  fact  it  succeeds.  Every 
chapter  contains  practical  guidelines  and  proce- 
dures for  intervening  on  behalf  of  domestic  vio- 
lence victims. 

I wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  book  jacket 
blurb  from  Professor  Charles  Lindner  of  the  De- 
partment of  Law.  Police  Science  and  Criminal 
Justice  at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice, 
who  notes:  “This  is  the  text  for  which  I have  been 
searching. ...  If  you  are  going  to  purchase  one  book 
on  domestic  violence  this  year,  this  should  be  the 
one.  I expect  it  to  become  a classic." 


Handbook  of 
Intervention  Strategics 
with  Domestic  Violence 

folicia.  Programs,  and  Legal  Remedies 
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Albert  R.  Roberts 


In  its  23  chapters  spread  over  554  pages,  the 
handbook  covers  a host  of  critical  domestic  vio- 
lence issues  and  topics  and  provides  a wealth  of 
practical  information.  If  you  need  a definitive 
source  book  on  the  effectiveness  of  mandatory 
arrest  policies  and  protective  orders,  the  effective- 
ness of  different  types  of  batterer  counseling  pro- 
grams, or  the  types  of  intervention  programs  that 
effectively  reduce  trauma  among  children  who 
witness  domestic  violence,  read  this  book.  If  you 
have  ever  wondered  what  characteristics  distin- 
guish battered  women  who  kill  their  partners  from 
those  who  do  not,  read  this  book.  If  you  have 
wondered  what  psychosocial  and  background  fac- 
tors often  lead  to  an  escalation  of  serious  life- 
threatening  injuries,  or  if  you  want  to  know  more 
about  the  duration  and  seventy  of  battering,  read 
this  book.  If  you  have  wondered  how  the  domes- 
tic violence  groups  and  programs  that  receive 
millions  in  federal  grants  spend  these  funds,  or  if 
you  are  a practitioner  in  need  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  current  research  in  this  field,  read  this 
book. 

This  is  a powerful  and  appealing  work,  and  a 
great  deal  of  its  power  and  appeal  comes  from  its 
very  candid,  balanced,  pull-no-punches  style. 
Roberts  and  the  team  of  37  leading  experts  he  as- 


Everything  you  always  wanted  to  know 
about  wiseguys,  but  were  afraid  to  ask 


The  Complete  Idiot’s  Guide® 
to  the  Mafia. 

By  Jerry  Capeci. 

Indianapolis:  Alpha  Books,  2002. 

343  pp.,  $18  95. 

By  Ronald  Goldstock 

Army  manuals  have  been  described  as  written 
by  geniuses  so  that  they  can  be  understood  by 
morons  The  Dummies  Guides  and  the  competi- 
tive Complete  Idiot's  Guides  arc  brilliantly  con- 
ceived learning  texts  based  on  the  somewhat  simi- 
lar KISS  (Keep  It  Simple,  Stupid)  principle  of 
experts  writing  for  novices  in  non-threatening  lan- 
guage and  in  an  engaging  style.  Originally  de- 
signed for  the  non-geek  computer  users  terrified 
of  technical  jargon,  the  guides  now  cover  myriad 
subjects,  many  of  which  hardly  need  to  be  "dum- 
mied down"  for  their  potential  audiences.  None- 
theless, the  style  has  become  so  popular  that  there 
is  a demand  for  the  format  of  "sidebars,"  “tips," 
"lessons."  and  cartoons  (all  having  cute  names 
associated  with  the  particular  subject),  indepen- 
dent ol  the  sophistication  of  the  content. 


"The  Complete  Idiot's  Guide*  to  The  Mafia" 
by  Jerry  Capeci,  a journalist  who  has  followed 
the  mob  and  written  extensively  about  it.  is  a 
wonderful  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  origi- 
nal design  of  such  guides  has  evolved.  Far  from 
the  readers'  lack  of  familiarity  and  fear  of  com- 
puters that  marked  the  origin  of  the  Dummies  se- 
ries. the  audience  for  a book  on  “The  Mafia,"  is 
intimately  aware  of  that  part  of  American  folk- 
lore. From  “Little  Caesar,"  tlirough  "The  Godfa- 
ther" to  "The  Sopranos,”  racketeers  have  been  a 
staple  of  movies  and  TV.  One  could  hardly  have 
avoided  media  coverage  of  mob  hits,  trials  and 
celebrities,  even  if  one  had  wanted  to  do  so  — 
and  almost  nobody  did.  Capeci 's  job  was  not  to 
make  organized  crime  familiar,  but  to  educate  a 
reader  who  thought  he  knew  something  about  the 
subject,  by  stripping  away  the  mythology  and  sub- 
stituting the  truth.  This  he  has  done  extremely  well 
Hence,  the  irony,  — producing  content  that  would 
serve  admirably  as  a textbook,  with  a format  de- 
signed to  make  the  book  seem  less  the  serious  and 
comprehensive  work  than  it  actually  is. 

And  so  the  reader  learns,  for  example,  that  the 
"La"  in  La  Cosa  Nostra  exists  only  as  a result  of 
the  FBI's  misunderstanding  of  the  term  — no  self- 


respecting  member  of  the  organization  would  re- 
fer to  it  other  than  by  Cosa  Nostra.  From  inter- 
cepted conversations,  before  and  after  Joe 
Valachi's  testimony,  and  in  that  testimony  itself, 
it  has  always  been  such.  (Unfortunately,  Capeci 
ultimately  decides  to  use  the  "La"  in  deference  to 
the  common,  if  incorrect,  usage).  Capeci  analyzes 
information  from  a variety  of  sources  to  conclude, 
one  way  or  another,  that  certain  events,  rules,  struc- 
tures and  anecdotes  arc  or  are  not  accurate.  The 
result  is  a coherent,  readable,  accurate,  and 
thoughtful  compendium  of  mob  information. 

Today,  the  mob  is  an  unrecognizable  version 
of  what  it  was  only  20  years  ago.  incredibly  dif- 
ferent than  when  Attorney  General  Robert 
Kennedy  began  his  fight  against  it  a generation 
before  that,  and  even  more  different  from  the 
Dewey-Hogan  crime-busting  days  still  one  more 
generation  in  the  past.  One  not  need  be  a "com- 
plete idiot"  to  appreciate  Capeci's  recounting  and 
analysis  of  the  times,  places,  and  people  that  were 
a part  of  that  transition. 


(Ronald  Goldstock,  an  adjunct  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  New  York  University,  was  head  of 
the  New  York  State  Organized  Crime  Task  Force. ) 


scmblcd  to  write  the  book  have  a unique  way  of 
telling  it  like  it  is:  the  text  is  clear,  concise,  and 
tightly-written,  with  none  of  the  superfluous  edi- 
torializing or  overly  academic  ruminations  that  so 
often  diminish  the  value  of  such  works  for  practi- 
tioners. This  is  not  to  say  thut  the  book  lacks  the 
authority  of  academic  research  — on  the  contrary, 
the  contributing  authors  huve  outstanding  aca- 
demic credentials  and  their  conclusions  are  based 
in  current  research.  Rather,  it's  that  practitioners 
will  find  it  exceptionally  readable  because  it  so 
seamlessly  integrates  theory  and  practice.  The  fine 
bulance  that  the  book  strikes  between  the  practi- 
cal and  theoretical  is  a credit  to  (he  editor  and  the 
authors. 

Over  the  course  of  a 21-ycur  police  career,  I 
was  often  frustrated  by  the  tendency  of  many  au- 
thors in  the  domestic  violence  field  to  indulge  in 
theoretical  excursions  that  seemed  to  have  little 
to  do  with  the  immediate  needs  of  the  practitio- 
ner. Sometimes  these  fairly  arcane  excursions  fell 
into  the  category  of  “nice  to  know,"  but  they  rarely 
engaged  my  interest  or  suited  my  need  for  hard 
information  that  was  current,  practical  and  imme- 
diately accessible.  As  a working  cop,  us  a super- 
visor and  as  a policymaker,  my  focus  was  on  find- 
ing justice  for  the  victim  and  on  the  prevention  of 
future  violence.  Because  practitioners  so  often 
operate  under  compelling  time  constraints  — we 
need  to  know  whut  works,  and  we  need  to  know  it 
now  — it  seemed  that  I was  always  looking  for  a 
single  reference  source  that  would  quickly  give 
me  the  accurate  information  I needed. 

The  information  contained  in  Roberts's  hand- 
book is  certainly  current  and  accurate,  it  is  acces- 
sible, and  it  has  a great  deal  of  practical  value. 
Moreover,  the  range  of  topics  and  issues  covered 
make  it  easy  to  find  the  information  you  need 
without  wading  through  pages  of  statistical  data 
and  theory.  At  the  same  time,  as  an  academician 
who  often  writes  about  domestic  violence  issues. 
I've  been  frustrated  by  authors  who  give  short 
shrift  to  research  and  do  not  adequately  support 
their  conclusions  with  objective  factual  data.  Be- 
fore I accept  an  author's  conclusions  as  valid,  I 
want  to  review  the  evidence  he  or  she  used  to  reach 
them.  The  fine  balance  achieved  by  Roberts  and 
his  team  make  this  book  the  one  1 have  been  look- 
ing for. 

Although  I thought  I knew  a lot  about  domes- 
tic violence,  1 found  that  I learned  a great  deal 
more  Even  after  years  of  studying,  writing  about 
and  dealing  with  domestic  violence  victims  in  a 
police  context,  I knew  relatively  little  about  model 
domestic  violence  courts  or  their  specific  strengths 
and  weaknesses  in  relation  to  traditional  criminal 
courts.  I also  learned  how  much  more  effective 
support  groups  and  informal  networks  are  than 
battered  women’s  shelters  in  terms  of  permanently 
rescuing  chronicully  battered  women.  I hud  never 
before  encountered  some  of  the  victim  typologies 
described  in  this  book,  but  I now  recognize  that 
they  have  important  implications  for  police,  pros- 
ecutors and  mental  health  professionals. 

Roberts  & Co.  have  produced  a truly  remark- 
able book  that  holds  tremendous  value  for  practi- 
tioners in  virtually  every  sphere  of  the  criminal 
justice  enterprise.  In  particular,  it  should  be  pur- 
chased by  police  training  officers,  by  chiefs  and 
administrators  who  are  concerned  with  develop- 
ing more  effective  policies  and  programs,  and  by 
police  libraries.  If  the  goal  is  to  save  lives,  to  pre- 
vent domestic  violence  injuries,  and  to  secure  jus- 
tice, the  "Handbook  of  Intervention  Strategies  in 
Domestic  Violence"  is  a must-read. 


(Vincent  E Henry.  Ph.D.,  recently  retired  after 
a 2 1 -year  career  with  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department,  where  he  developed  domestic  vio- 
lence policies  and  programs  as  commanding  of- 
ficer of  the  Office  of  Management  Analysis  and 
Planning's  Special  Projects  Unit.  He  is  now  an 
associate  professor  of  criminal  justice  at  Pace 
University  in  Manhattan .) 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“I  have  a funny  feeling  that  as  your  rank  goes  up  in  the  police  field,  you  don’t  want  to  be  in  a 
classroom  with  people  below  you  in  rank.” 

— Dr.  Dan  LeClair,  chairman  of  the  criminal  justice  program  at  Boston  University’s  Metropolitan  College, 
on  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  school's  new  Internet-based  master's  degree.  (Story,  Page  6.) 


